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By  BILL  HURRLE 

About  50  years  ago,  the  Hogg  Family  began 
selling  Memorial  Park  to  the  City  of 
Houston.  The  surface  rights  belong  to 
Houston,  but  the  mineral  rights  belong  to  a 
number  of  people,  including  the  city. 

Ima  Hogg,  who  owned  a  share  of  the 
mineral  rights,  and  George  Brown  of 
Brownco,  ex  of  Brown  &  Root,  reportedly 
3t  together  just  before  her  death  last 
jgust  and  decided  to  develop  the  mineral 
its,  a  decision  which  is  now  causing 
public  furor.  Environmental  groups  such  as 
the  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club  and 
Citizen's  Environmental  Coalition  are 
against  ir.  Other  groups  and  individuals  have 
questions  they  want  answered  before  they 
feel  happy. 

Underneath  the  issue  of  drilling  in  the 
park  lurk  the  larger  issues  of  Houston's 
inadequate  parks  and  what  public  policy 
should  be  toward  the  increasing  demand  for 
exploitation  of  every  fossil  fuel  resource.  As 
cceSsible  oil  runs  out,  the  heretofore 
inaccessible,  whether  it  is  in  Alaska,  the 
North  Sea,  Or  under  Memorial  Park  and 
William  P.  Hobby  Airport,  become 
attractive  speculative  ventures.  The  deci- 
sion.made  over  drilling  in  Memorial  Park  will 
have  bearing  on  the  way  other 
environmentally  sensitive  areas  will  be 
exploited, 

Brownco  now  plans  to  take  a  partially 
cleared,  two-acre  site  north  of  Memorial 
Drive  and  near  the  east  boundary  of  the 
park,  set  up  a  truck-mounted  drill  rig,  and 
put  down  a  well.  At  a  League  of  Women 
Voters  forum  at  Rice  University  in 
February,  Brownco  engineer  W.H. 
Brinkoeter  assured  people  that  board  roads 
would  be  used  where  it  became  necessary  to 
drive  off  park  roads,  that  drilling  mud  would 
be  held  in  tanks  and  trucked  off  the  site,  and 
that  landscaping  would  be  done  at  th 
the  project.  After  one  hole  is  sunk,  Bro 
would  be  able  to  do  the  same  at  five  mo: 
two-acre  sites  in  the  park.  The  sweetener  is 
a  projected  income  from  royalties  of  $12 
million  over  the  next  six 'years  which 
Brownco  would  pay  the  park  department — 
if  there  is  oil  under  the  park. 

The  shucks  are  that  12  acres  out  of  1,500 
are  not  too  much  to  trade  off  for  a  possible 
$12  million,  and  since  Memorial  Park  and 
Buffalo  Bayou  are  pretty  beat  up  already,  a 
little  more  won't  hurt. 

Objections  center  around  legal,  technical 
and  aesthetic  issues.  The  lease  Brownco 
offers  the  city  "is  not  in  the  city's  best 
interests,"  according  to  law  professor  John 
Mixon.  For  starters  Mixon  criticized  the 
lack  of  a  signing  bonus.  "Under  the  present 
arrangement  Brownco  could  drill,  find 
nothing,  and  the  city  would  be  left  with  a 
hole  in  the  park  and  no  money."  Mixon  also 
pointed  out  the  lack  of  iron-cladguargu^ 
in  case  of  possible  disaster. 

Federal  and  state  governments  must  get 
sealed,  publicly  advertized  bids  when  they 
lease  land.  The  city  may.  well  have  to  go 
through  the  same  process.  The  question 
remains  unanswered.  If  the  city  wanted  to 
gamble  with  $300,000  to $12 million,  it  could 
drill  for  the  oil  itself.  Perhaps,  as  Mixon 
suggested  half  in  jest,  the  city  could  sell  the 
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gas  and  oil  to  Houston  Power  &  Light  to 
reduce  utility  bills. 

Technically  the  Brownco  plan  is 
criticized  because  it  spreads  the  drilling  over 
an  area  that  could  be  smaller,  that  could  be 
out  of  the  park.  George  Mitchell,  an 
experienced  (3,000  wells)  oil  person, 
suggested  along  with  others  that  activity  be 
confined  to  one  site  and  more  expensive 
slant  drilling  be  used  to  reach  under  the 
park.  There  were  also  objections  to 
Brownco's  proffered  "Memorial  Park 
Ecological  Survey."  The  impact  of  drilling  on 
humans,  the  dominant  vertibrate  species  in 
the  park,  is  not  mentioned.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  survey  on  the  impact  drilling  would 
have  on  soils,  nothing  on  drainage  and 
watershed,  and  the  vegetation  survey  is 
admittedly  little  more  than  a  quick 
inventory. 

Further  objections  are  raised  on  aesthetic 
grounds.  To  one  group  of  people,  aesthetics 
means  Brownco  should  have  an  attractive 
fence  around  the  most  minimal  drilling 
operation  it  can  organize;  and  when  the 
drilling  is  over,  it  should  carefully  apply 
vegetable  cosmetics  to  the  scars.  Brownco 
has  agreed  to  be  neat  and  tidy.  But  the  real 
force  of  the  aesthetic  argument  goes  deeper 
than  cosmetics.  A  park  has  come  to  be  a 
place  of  refuge,  a  natural  sanctuary  where 
people  regain  the  balance  and  wholeness 
that  comes  with  gentling  up  to  nature.  As  a 
culture,  we  place  high  value  on  the  healing 
spirit  of  nature.  Oil  wells,,  pumps,  and  high- 
pressure  gas  lines  in  a  park  are  like  money- 
changers in  the  temple.  As  the  Sierra  Club 
l  puts  it,  "Little  consideration  has  been  given 
Kp  the  effect  industrialization  in  the  middle  of 
rarefuge  from  industrialization  will  have  on 
the .  many  people  who  truly  cherish  the 
unblighted  refuge  the  park  provides." 

Memorial  Park  is  hardly  an  unblighted 
refuke.  It  is  frayed  and  dusty,  trashed  flat  by 
hordes  Bkrefugees  looking  to  escape  from 
600  .  square  miles  of  urban,  industrial 
pressure  Escape  is  just  possible. 

Cook  pDirJkUvalde  Rock  Asphalt,  Swift 
Agricultural  <Jftmicals,  Celotex,  American 


Porcelainfinameling,  Cameron  Iron,  Brown 
Oil  Tool;  Wyatt  and  all  the  silt  and  lawn 
fertilizer,  runoff  from  construction  on  the 
watershed:  contribute  to  the  waste~foad  on 
the  green  liquid  in  Buffalo  Bayou:  None  of 
the  industries  have  violated  their  Texas 
Water  Quality  Control  Board  discharge 
permits,  otit  the  water  of  the  bayou  looks 
and  smells  violated. 

Still,  it  is  a  quiet  reflective  pastime  to 
wander  along  its  banks  looking  at  the  tracks 
of  dogs,  racoons,  possums,  armadillos,  arid 
tennis  shoes;  listening  to  the  cardinals, 
mockingbirds,  warblers  and  robins,  and  just 
letting  time  slide  by. 

Another  aesthetic  was  suggested  by 
David  Crane,  a  city  planner  and  the  dean 
Rice  University's  School  'of  Architecture. 
Crane  appfi«es  inteflectualjujitsu,  suggesting 
that  if  the  drilling  must  be>  don't  attempt 
elaborate-concealment  in  remote  corner  of 
the  park— there  are  too  few  remote  Corners 
left.  He  suggests  putting  the  rig  in  the  most 
populated  part  of  the  park  and  ireating  it  as 
an  educative  display,  a  sort  of  living  exhibit 
of  science  and  industry  for  folks  who  have 
not  seen  and  smelled  an  oil  well  up  close. 

Crane  gathered  the  uninspiring  statistics 
on  Houston's  parks,  finding  that  though  the 
city  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  U.S. ,  it  is  40th  in 
park  acreage  and  145th  in  park  space  per 
capita.  Dallas  has  three  and  a  half  times  the 
acreage*  5.4  times  as  much  park  space  per 
capites 

The  Park  Department  is  being  asked  to 
commem  on  Brownco's  plan.  John  Silva  of 
the  department  said  it  feels  caught  in  a 
double  bind.  If  it  says  no  to  the  drilling,  it 
loses  i  possibility  of  sharing  the  oil 
royalties;  il  it  says  yes,  it  risks  a  struggle  with 
the  rest  o  e  city.  Many  people  in  and  out 
of  the  park  department  fear  the  city  will 
withdraw  its  already  minimal  financial 
support,  using  the  rationalization  that  the 
department  has  its  own  source  of  income, 
perhaps  everBoing  so  far  that  it  will  refuse 
to  ffl  evejyhe  park's  operating  budget 
($10.8i  i'Win  1975).  Silva  said  he  was 
con®      Hat  a  decision  to  go  for  oil  would 


Photos  by  Bill  Hurrle 

Br  the  department's  inclusion  in  the 
next  ftond  issue. 
Emt  came  to  it,  I'd  rather  stay  with 
bonding  than  depend  on  royalties.  Bonding 
tiesfus  with  the  voters,  and  that  is  what 
parks  are  all  about." 

rafihe  park  department  has  a  $73  million 
shopping  list— its  "wish"  list— that  would 
bring  Houston  up  to  par  with  the  national 
f&verage.  However,  reality  being  what  it  is, 
the  department  is  looking  for  $18  million  out 
of  the  next  bond  issue.  Usually  it  gets  $5 
million. 

For  those  who  are  outraged  by  the  idea  of 
exploiting  a  park  and  want  to  stop  the 
thing  cold,  contact  the  Citizen's  Environ- 
mental Coalition,  1200  Bissonnet,  524-2671. 
But  a  caution  comes  straight  from  the 
language  of  the  lease  between  the  Hogg 
family  and  the  city: 

The  use  of  the  land  as  a  public  park  will  not  be 
materially  impared  by  operations  thereon  for 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas,  and  in  no  event 
will  the  natural  beauty  of  1he  land  be 
significantly  marred  in  any  way. 
The  project  is  fait  accompli  from  another 
angle,  too.  As  Brownco  attorney  Frank 
Calhoun  described  it,  there  would  have 
been  a  possibility  of  reversion.  Certainly  the 
courts  would  have  accepted  such  a  suit,  if 
Brownco  had  gone  ahead  without 
consulting  the  various  groups  with  a  claim 
on  the  mineral  rights:  two  Hogg  widows,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the 
University  of  Texas  Board  of  Regents  (the 
Hogg  Family  Foundation  under  another 
hat).  But  all  have  been  consulted  and  have 
waived  their  rights  to  reversion,  says 
Calhoun.  A  suit  in  the  public  interest  might 
be  accepted,  but  it  won't  come  from  any  of 
the  heirs. 

The  split  on  the  deal,  according^f 
Calhoun,  is:  75  per  cent  of  production  goe^ 
to  Brownco.  Of  the  remaining  25  per  cent, 
Houston  gets  three  fourths  (that  is  where 
the  estimate  of  $12  million  over  six  year$ 
comes  from).  Houston  had  some  mineral 
rights,  and  Ms.  Marcus  and  Hanzen,  the 
Please  turn  to  page  14 
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MANCE 

LIPSCOMB: 


By  JOSEPH  F.  LOMAX 

For  someone  who  attempts  to  express 
himself  creatively  in  language,  the  most 
frightening  experience  is  not  to  be  able  to 
express  a  very  deep  feeling  that  needs  to 
come  forth.  Sunday,  February  8,  I 
experienced  an  intense  inability  to  convey 
my  feelings  vocally  at  the  funeral  of 
Navasota's  songster  Mance  Lipscomb. 

The  preacher  had  dourly  said,  "Now  if  any 
of  you  here  wants  to  say  something  about 
Mance  Lipscomb,  speak  now  or  forever 
hold  your  peace."  The  admonition  was  a  last 
chance  for  Mance's  family  and  friends  to 
speak  their  piece  about  this  exemplary  man. 

Suddenly,  as  I  sat  listening  to  the 
testimonies  of  others,  all  the  vivid  memories 
of  Mance  sprung  forth  in  confusion  in  my 
mind — a  jumble  of  impressions  raced 
through  my  consciousness.  Most  of  all  I 
remembered  the  first  time  I  heard  him  sing  in 
Cullen  Auditorium  when  I  was  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  He  had  been  singing  "Motherless 
Children,"  using  his  pocket  knife  as  a  slide, 
when  I  had  first  realized  the  scope  of  his 
talent.  The  memory  of  that  initial  hearing 
kept  juxtaposing  itself  with  the  last  time  I 
saw  Mance  alive  last  spring. 

The  former  memory  was  of  a  Mance 
singing  vibrantly;  full  of  the  zest  that  had 
come  from  living  to  tell  the  tale  of  a  hard- 
earned  life  in  the  unbelievably  taxing 
existence  in  the  Brazos  Bottoms.  The  latter 
memory  of  Mance  was  of  an  old  man, 
emaciated,  partially  senile — merely  a 
shadow  of  his  former  self — unable  to  play 
music. 

So  many  other  memories  crept  in, 
mingling  with  these  two  opposite 
recollections.  I  wanted  to  say  just  a  few 
words  about  the  greatness  of  the  great  spirit 
now  departed;  however,  my  throat  choked 
up,  tears  came  to  my  eyes — no  use  to 
blubber  out  any  words.  I  sat  in  an 
exceedingly  restless  silence,  feeling 
exceedingly  restless  silence,  feeling  ineffably 
diminished  by  the  passing  on  of  Lipscomb. 

Elnora,  Mance's  widow  after  63  years  of 
marriage,  wailed  over  and  over  in  a 
tremulous,  plaintive  voice,  "I  ain't  got  no 
Mance  no  mo!"  The  dolorous  chant  became 
an  undergirding  mantra  to  the  soft-spoken 
testimonies  of  people  who  had  the 
composure  to  speak. 

This  was  the  end,  the  stopping  point,  not 
only  of  a  man's  life,  but" of  a  musical  era — for 
Mance  was  a  vital  link  with  a  school  of  home- 
bred musiciaps  which  has  bery,  very  few 
exponents  living.  Mance  Lipscomb  was  the 
last  of  the  great  known  songsters— a  term 
he  used  to  describe  his  overall  style,  though 
he  always  said  "sungster." 

Mance's  life  began  April  9, 1895  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  nursing  home  where  he  died. 
Grandson  of  a  banjo  player  and  son  of  an  ex- 
slave  and  fiddle  player,  Mance  grew  up 
learning  music  that  was  in  the  main  line  of 
black    musical   tradition.   An   itinerant 


gambler  sold  Mance  his  first  guitar  for  $1.50 
in  1908,  when  he  was  13. 

Mance  said  it  took  him  over  a  year  to  pick 
out  "Sugar  Babe"  to  his  satisfaction.  By  the 
time  he  had  had  the  guitar  a  couple  of  years, 
he  was  playing  guitar  behind  his  father  oh 
the  fiddle  for  the  Saturday  night  dances  each 
weekend 

"I  would  get  paid  a  dollar  fifty  for  a  whole 
night's  singing.  Folks  commenced  to  come 
in  around  eight  Saturday  night  and  they 
danced  until  eleven  Sunday  morning  when 
they  went  to  church.  That  dollar  and  a  half, 
though,  was  pretty  good  pay.  A  nickle  was 
worth  a  dollar  in  them  days." 

Mance  sketched  the  tone  of  the  dances, 
"I'd  be  settin'  next  to  the  window,  they  didn't 
have  no  air  conditioning.  I'd  be  near  the 
window  'cause  it's  so  crowded  and  hot!  I 
played  many  a  night  in  just  my  shirt  sleeves 
trying  to  get  some  air." 


It  was  not  long  before  Lipscomb 
surpassed  his  father's  band  in  popularity. 
Michael  Birnbaum  writes  of  the  reasons  for 
the  guitar's  increasing  popularity  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century:  Blacks  "who  took  up 
guitar  developed  an  exciting  new  style  of 
playing.  Before  this,  the  guitar  was  a  parlor 
instrument,  or  used  to  accompany  rather 
than  to  play  melody.  These  originators 
didn't  know  'the  right  way'  to  play  guitar,  so 
they  taught  themselves  to  play  the  way  it 
would  sound  best.  They  played  boogie- 
woogie  figures  on  the  bass  strings  and  either 
melody  or  very  ragtime  sounding  treble  lines 
on  the  high  strings.  Some  men  could  do  both 
at  the  same  time.  These  players  may  have 
been  trying  to  make  the  guitar  sound  like  the 
ragtime  piano,  but  however  it  happened,  the 
new  styles  soon  became  very  popular 
among  Negroes  in  the  south.  There  was  a 
real  demand  for  a  guitar  player  who  could 
play  and  sing  for  dances." 


Because  Mance  had  such  a  good  ear  for 
music,  his  repertoire  grew  rapidly  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  He  mastered  the 
standard  numbers  "Sugar  Babe,"  "Take  Me 
Back,"  and  "Ain't  It  Hard."  Songs  he  heard 
while  chopping  cotton  by  day,  spirituals  he 
learned  in  church,  show  tunes,  minstrel 
songs,  jubilees,  shouts,  reels,  boogies — all 
found  their  way  into  his  rich  array  of  material 
as  varying  styles  rose  to  popularity,  then 
faded. 

Paul  Oliver  points  out,  "...he  did  not 
restrict  himself  to  a  particular  idiom  as  many 
blues  singers  have  done,  but  coming  from  a 
generation  of  musicians  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  versatility,  embraced 
many  forms  of  which  the  blues  was  just  one. 
Mance's  life  spans  the  history  of  the  blues 
and  the  formative  years  of  his  musical 
development  are  well  rooted  in  the  older 
traditions.... It  is  important  to  realize  that 
this  seventy-year-old  man  is  a  living 
embodiment,  and  genuinely  one  of  the  last 
great  exponents  of  the  Southern  Negro 
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Folks  h/s/e  dmmced  to  his  music. 
They  iwe  wore  out  their  shoes: 


forms  before  the  blues  and  the  mass  media 
which  popularized  it,  swept  them  aside. . ." 

During  the  fifty  years  Mance  played  at 
country  dances  and  socials,  he  eked  out  a 
meager  living  as  a  sharecropper,  as  his 
parents  had  done  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Share  cropping  was  really  a  thinly 
disguised  continuation  of  slavery.  The  man 
put  him  up  in  a  shack,  loaned  him  a  team  of 
mules,  fronted  him  some  seed,  and  provided 
him  with  groceries  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  When  the  crops  were  in,  the  owner 
got  half  the  production  off  the  top.  Then,  he 
debited  the  sharecroppers  for  all  they  had 
been  advanced  in  supplies  and  groceries 
throughout  the  growing  season.  Virtually 
every  year  the  sharecropper's  entire 
production  went  to  the  land  owners. 

Mance  once  told  me,  "Every  year  when  I 
would  see  the  new  year  pass  over,  I'd  have 
to  start  all  over  again,  brand  new.  I  couldn't 
do  no  better;  didn't  know  nothing  else  to  do. 
See,  I  was  raised  under  that  system  such  as 
my  mama  and  papa  raised  us.  I  couldn't 
leave  Navasota  because  if  I  went  anywhere 
else  I  didn't  know  nobody  and  was  lost." 

For  over  50  years  Mance  and  his  family 
sharecropped  farms  on  land  owned  by  white 
men  such  as  Tom  Moore.  One  year  Mance, 
with  the  aid  of  his  grown  son,  cleared  $350 — 
the  only  year  out  of  those  fifty  that  saw  any 


in  the  fields  for  some  minor,  or  even 
imaginary,  wrongdoing). 

Although  he  never  really  said  it  in  so  many 
words,  I  always  felt  Mance  was  irked  by  the 
spate  of  "blues"  singers  who  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon  when  big  money  created  blues 
artists  overnight. 

"You  can  meet  a  thousand  people — they 
singing  but  they  don't  have  the  blues  feeling. 
They  singing  for  money  and  noise." 


Mance  went  on  to  describe  how  one 
separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  regard 
to  the  blues.  "You  can  tell  who's  got  the 
feeling  by  the  way  they  sing  and  the  way  they 
sound.  That  sound  got  to  come  out  you 
mouth,  ain't  it?  All  right,  it  don't  pitch  out 
our  mouth  unless  it  touch  your  heart  with 
the  blues  feeling... If  you  don't  have  the  blues 
feeling,  you  can't  sing  that  blues.  You  got  to 
have  the  blues  'fo  you  can  sing  the  blues. 
That's  ri  }ht,  if  it's  not  in  you,  it  can't  come 
out  you. 

Mance  had  a  disarming  clarity  about  his 
conversational  expression  in  addition  to  his 
vocal  preciseness  while  singing.  He  was  the 
veritable  self-made  man,  musician,  and 
homespun  philosopher  all  rolled  into  a  lithe, 
bony  frame.  It  is  no  small  wonder  that  Mack 
McCormick  and  Chris  Strachwitz,  who 
brought  Mance  to  public  acclaim  after  a 
1960  collecting  and  scouting  trip,  told  blues 
authority  Paul  Oliver,  "we've  got  something 
that  will  set  you  on  your  ears." 


"If  you  don't  have  the  blues 
feeling,  you  can't  sing 
thatbluesr 


profit  for  the  Lipscombs.  Surely  many  a 
lesser  soul  would  have  been  crushed  under 
this  brutalizing  economic  servitude.  But  not 
Mance,  who  had  his  music  to  sustain  him. 

However,  his  music  sustained  not  only 
himself,  but  the  community  of  people  about 
him  as  well.  Once  I  asked  Mance  what  he 
thought  were  the  formative  forces  of  the 
blues,  only  one  of  the  styles  Mance  knew  to 
perfection. 

"The  pressure  and  hard  treatment;  the 
sorry  and  disagreeable  way  you  were 
treated— that's  what  you  call  the  blues.  You 
had  a  sorry  feeling  inside  of  you  in  your 
heart.  You  couldn't  let  it  out,  but  you  could 
sing  it  out.  And  the  people  that  listened,  it 
was  almost  as  if  they  were  singing 
themselves  even  though  they  couldn't  sing. 
They  could  listen  to  it  and  understand  what 
that  was." 

It  is  necessary  to  note  the  emphasis  that 
Mance  placed  on  feeling.  Blues  arose  in  an 
era  of  oppression  and  cruelty  (Mance 
sometimes  spoke  of  men  he  saw  shot  dead 


They  had  found  66-year-old  Mance  in 
Navasota,  living  in  a  small,  hand-built  cabin 
on  three  acres  of  land.  During  a  brief  stay  in 
Houston  from  1956-1958,  Mance  had  been 
injured  in  a  job-related  accident.  He 
returned  to  Navasota  with  $1,700  in 
Workmen's  Compensation  with  which  he 
bought  his  land  and  scrap  lumber  for  his 
house.  Mance  had  reached  this  modest  level 
of  self-sufficiency  after  an  entire  life  of  back- 
breaking  labor. 


Lipscomb  told  McCormick  and 
Strachwitz,  "I  just  wish  you  people  had 
come  along  20  years  ago;  I  was  in  my  prime 
then."  He  had  not  been  playing  or  singing 
much  in  the  10  years  prior  to  1961.  The  beer 
joints  and  juke  boxes  had  killed  off  the 
country  suppers;  the  young  folks  were  not 
interested  in  the  old  style  of  music.  But  life 
began  anew  for  Mance  after  1960.  He 
recorded  an  album  on  the  Reprise  label  and 
afterward  six  LP's  for  Arhoolie.  All  are 
excellent  and  the  latter  six  are  available  from 
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Arhoolie  Records,  Box  9195,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
94709. 

The  next  year  he  went  to  the  Berkeley 
Folk  Festival— his  first  performance  for  a 
white  audience  or  a  mass  audience  of  any 
race — where  he  performed  for  41,000 
people.  True,  that  figure  may  have  been  the 
total  gate  for  the  entire  period,  but  as  far  as 
Mance  was  concerned  every  one  of  them 
was  packed  into  the  stadium  listening  to  him 
sing. 

Mance  so  often  spoke  of  that  particular 
performance  as  he  thumbed  through  his 
scrapbook  to  prove  it;  I  think,  in  retrospect, 
he  may  have  been  reassuring  himself  of  the 
reality  of  that  event  and  all  the  countless 
ones  which  followed.  For  14  years  he  played 
at  festivals,  nightclubs,  shows,  and  benefits 
of  all  sorts. 

Because  of  his  exposure  to  white 
audiences,  he  soon  became  a  living  legend  in 
the  central  Texas  area.  Practically  any  day 
you  could  go  up  to  his  house  and  find  him 
sitting  on  his  front  porch,  twanging  out 
yesteryear's  melodies  with  more  vim  and 
vigor  than  musicians  decades  younger  than 
himself. 

It  was  humorous  to  see  naive  musicians 
unpacking  their  instruments  to  "jam"  with 
him.  Mance  would  say  in  his  voice  so  gentle, 
"Why  sho'  you  can  play  'long  with  me." 

Without  exception  they  fell  out  after  a  few 
bars,  shaking  their  heads  in  amazement. 
Mance  played  in  the  keys  of  A,  A  minor,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  E  minor,  F,  F#,  and  G — all  without  a 
capo.  He  often  used  open  D  and  G  tunings. 
In  addition,  he  used  his  knifeblade  to 
"worry"  the  strings  on  about  half  a  dozen 
numbers. 

The  young  musicians,  who  knew  perhaps 
four  keys  vaguely  well,  fell  out  after  a  few 


bars,  shaking  their  heads.  Instruments  back 
in  their  cases  where  they  belonged,  the 
young  folks  settled  in  and  let  Lipscomb  lead 
the  way  back  to  the  music  he  had  honed 
down  to  a  fine  polish  after  60  years  of 
development. 

As  Michael  Birnbaum  points  out  in  an 
article  reprinted  in  the  Arhoolie  Occasional 
Number  1,  Mance  Lipscomb  is  recognized 
as  "one  of  a  very  few  performers  who  can 
play  bass  and  melody  while  he  is  singing.  His 
guitar  style  is  characterized  by  a 
pronounced  rhythm  meant  for  dancing." 

Thinking  about  how  far  back  Mance  and 
his  generation  of  singers  go  can  be  indeed 
sobering.  "Silver  City  Bound"  refers  to  a 
Dallas  chock  house  where  Huddie 
Ledbetter  and  Blind  Lemmon  Jefferson 

Please  turn  to  page  15 
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By  Lorenzo  Thomas 

The  60's  dreams  are  gone.  The 
hippies  have  become  salesmen. 
Still,  the  drab  realism  of  the 
depressed  70' s  has  served  to 
spotlight  some  of  the  basic  contra- 
dictions that  were  hidden  by  the 
slogans  of  the  past  decade.  Black 
novelist  Ishmael  Reed,  for 
example,  can  speak  passionately  to 
denounce  crime  in  the  streets  (once 
an  anti-Black  code  phrase)  and  at 
the  same  time  champion  the  forces 
of  the  same  old  Black  magic  that 
Joplin,  in  his  quest  for  respectabi- 
lity, ridiculed  in  Treemonisha. 
Odd.  But  Reed  knows  what  he's 
doing,  and  he's  right. 

On  the  one  hand,  Reed  has  made 
Hoodoo  a  metaphor  for  the  new 
Black  consciousness  of  African 
heritage.  On  the  other,  Reed 
studies  the  American  character  of 
Black  people  and  points  out  the 
moral  superiority  they  have  earned 
in  this  place.  His  book  The  Last 
Days  of  Louisiana  Red  (1974)  forces 
us  to  recall  the  days  when  it  was 
illegal  for  Black  people  to  read, 
when  those  who  tried  to  vote  were 
tormented  and  lynched  . .  .  when 
those  who  sought  mortgages  for 
their  own  homes  and  farms  were 
called  "radicals." 

So  one  has  to  pause  before  the 
middle-class  ethic  that 


Treemonisha  so  vibrantly 
advocates  and  consider  both  the 
extent  to  which  Black  people  have 
been  involved  in  it  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  white  middle-class  has 
endeavored  to  keep  them  out.  In 
the  first  case,  it  is  clear  that  even 
the  militants  of  the  60's  shared 
Jopiin's  concept  of  racial  progress; 
the  Black  Panthers,  you  may  recall, 
started  on  a  college  campus.  And  I 
can  recall  a  younger  self,  driving  a 
credit  card  rent-a-car  from  Dulles 
International  Airport  to  a  Howard 
University  commencement,  all  the 
while  ranting  about  revolution.  But 
that  was  a  ' '  phase  of  analysis. ' ' 
Odd.  But  not  really,  because  the 
legacy  of  the  loudmouthed  60's  was 
precisely  the  freedom  to  be  Black 
—  and  I  mean  seriously  Black. 
Nose  rings,  funny  Af 'ican  lingo, 
nappy  hair  and  what  have  you.  All 
of  that  and  still  be  personally 
decent  and  respectable  . .  .  even  if 
you  did  use  those  dirty  (Anglo- 
Saxon)  ghetto  Words  while  sipping 
Cutty  or  Johnny  Red  at  pool-  or 
pooltable-side  with  your  ace  boon 


coon  and  his  old  lady.  In  other 
words,  niggers  just  simply  went 
crazy.  To  be  equal.  And  yet,  even 
now  in  Boston  and  Louisville  and 
elsewhere,  the  forces  of  the  white 
middle-class  still  continue  to  deny 
Blacks  what  any  citizen  is  due. 
Sometimes  the  denial  is  as  desper- 
ately sad  as  can  be. 

In  Houston,  the  radio  says 
"Breathe  cautiously"  after  giving 
out  the  daily  pollution  index.  A  few 
miles  away  in  Pasadena,  I  swear  to 
God  I  don't  what  the  peoples  can 
do.  Pasadena,  Texas,  is  a  bed- 
room suburb  created  by  the  need 
for  a  place  to  put  all  those  stinky 
old  oil  refineries.  It  is  also  an 
almost  lilly-white  town. 
Middle-class,  they  say.  Everytime  I 
drive  through  Pasadena  I  roll  my 
windows  to  keep  the  tears  from  the 
stink  from  coming  to  my  eyes.  And 
then  tears  come  to  my  eyes  from 
laughing/crying  about  these  pitiful 
blue-collar  white  folks  who  moved 
out  here  to  get  away  from  the 
niggers  that  are  multiplying  like 
rabbits  in  Houston.  In  New  York, 


For  years,  either  by  design  or  accident, 
an  understanding  has  prevailed 
between  Pasadena  and  the  black  race  — 
blacks  live  elsewhere. 

The  scene  is  changing,  but  Pasadena 
is  still  almost  pure  vanilla. 

The  city  has  a  population  of  more 
than  100,000.  In  the  1970  census,  of  the 
89,316  citizens,  by  the  city  planning 
department's  count,  there  were  45 
blacks.  Three  homes  were  owned  by 
blacks,  and  nine  apartment  units  were 
rented  by  blacks. 

—  Houston  Chronicle, 
Sunday,  November  9, 1975 


we  used  to  watch  them  run,  too. 
Move  way  out  to  Suffolk  County . 
We'd  say,  "Guess  they'll  keep  on 
running  until  they  run  into  the 
sea. ' '  My  daddy  would  say  that  and 
laugh. 

Down  here  it's  really  not  a 
laughing  matter.  There's  another 
bunch  out  in  Baytown  where  the 
streets  flood  everytime  it  rains  and 
the  whole  un-dammed  town  is 
fastly  sinking  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. But  they  don't  have  to  live  next 
door  to  no  niggers. 
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The  middle-class  so-called  ethic. 
One  wonders.  What  is  in  that  for 
Black  people?  If  the  lies  and  mis- 
behavior of  Watergate  white  folks 
hasn't  spoiled  it,  can  Black  nation- 
alists talking  about  socialism  bring 
.*.  down?  Will  Steven  Weed's 
memoirs  of  Patty  Hearst's  booty 
crumble  the  walls  of  the  all- 
American  illusion  that  formerly 
was  the  American  Dream?  Or  will 
it  all  become  a  TV  sit-com  starring 
a  re-rejuvenated  Chloris  Leachman 
.  .  .  this  time  with  auburn  hair? 

I  've  taken  the  time  to  talk  about 
all  of  this  simply  because  Scott 
Joplin's  opera  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  age-old  question  of  Black 
folks  position  in  the  American 
system.  Even  if  he  conveniently 
avoids  the  crucial  issue  by  elimi- 
nating white  folks  from  his  cast  of 
characters,  the  dilemma  of  choice 
between  Africanism  and  American 
integration  persists  and  is  given  an 
interesting  dramatic  form. 

Insulted  and  threatened  by  her 
independent  attitude,  the  Hoodoo 
conjurers  contrive  to  punish  Tree- 
monisha.  But  they  do  not  succeed. 
Following  Treemonisha's 
kidnapping  by  the  conjure-men 
(shades  of  Patty  Hearst- in  Cinque's 
closet!)  and  suitable  adventures  to 
gain  her  release,  the  Hoodoos  are 
apprehended  and  threatened  with 
a  communal  whipping. 
Treemonisha  herself  intervenes 
with  the  angry  neighbors,  singing: 
You  will  do  evil  for  evil 
If  you  strike  them,  you  know. 
Just  give  them  a  severe  lecture 
And  let  them  freely  go. 
The  culprits  Zodzetrick  and 


Luddud  are  then  forced  to  listen  to 
an  aria  proclaiming  that  "wrong  is 
never  right"  and,  in  a  high  point  of 
musical  comedy,  they  cop  their 
pleas  and  flee.  The  stage  is  then 
set  for  Joplin's  outstanding  finale, 
a  rag  entitled  "A  Real  Slow  Drag." 
The  music  rivals  "The 
Entertainer"  and  "Maple  Leaf 
Rag"  in  its  memorableness.  It  is 
excellent  theater  even  though  one 
may  retain  questions  about  its  poli- 
tical significance. 

As  the  beautiful  Joplin  music 
rolls  on,  you  stop  and  think  about 
the  implications  of  the  show. 
Unlike  James  Weldon  Johnson's 
essential  optimism  in  the 
movement  of  Blacks  from 
worshipping  pagan  "wood  and 
stone' '  to  the  adoration  of  Christ, 
Joplin's  Parson  Alltalk  is  a  mildly 
satirical  folk  figure  whose  aria 
"Good  Advice"  simply  states  that 
one  ought  to  treat  one's  neighbors 
good.  Redemption  is  the  reward 
gained  simply  by  agreeing  to  do  so. 
But  Alltalk's  preaching  supports 
the  natural  morality  of  the 
community  which  is  jeopardized  by 
the  paranoia  sponsored  by  the 
conjure-men,  no  less  than  by  their 
own  aggressive  misbehavior  in  the 
kidnapping  of  Treemonisha. 

Joplin's  message  is  simply  and 
forthrightly  that  "wrong  is  never 
right"  and  "someday  right  will 
win."  For  Joplin,  and  surely  for  the 
turn-of-the-century  Black  audience 
he  intended  to  address,  this  is  not 
even  a  matter  of  religion,  politics, 
or  philosophical  optimism.  It  is  a 
simple  universal  human  truth.  The 
secondary  message  of 
Treemonisha  is  embodied  in  Ned's 
and  Monisha's  sacrifices  to  edu- 


cate their  extraordinary  child.  This 
theme  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
opera  when  the  community  agrees 
to  accept  Treemonisha  as  their 
teacher  and  leader: 

To  lead  us  in  the  right  way 

Before  it  is  too  late 

For  ignorance  is  criminal 

In  this  enlightened  day 
And  this  is  the  message  that  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  it  sounds.  When 
Joplin  conceived  it  in  1906  he  was 
surely  well  aware  of  the  struggles 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  DuBois 
and  others  to  assure  the  adequate 
education  of  Black  people.  He 


We  have  been  believers  in  the 
black  gods  of  an  old  land, 
believing  in  the  secrets  of  the 
seeress  and  the  magic  of  the 
charmers  and  the  powers  of 
the  devil's  evil  ones. 

And  in  the  white  gods  of  a  new 
land  we  have  been  believers 
believing  in  the  mercy  of  our 
masters  and  the  beauty  of  our 
brothers,  believing  in  the 
conjure  of  the  humble  and  the 

faithful  and  the  pure. 


with  a  little  polka  thrown  in.  You 
just  have  to  tap  your  feets,  I  guar- 
antee you: 

Marching  onward,  marching 

onward 
Marching  to  that  lovely  tune 
Marching  onward,  marching 

onward 
Happy  as  a  bird  in  June 
and,  later  in  the  tune: 

Walk  slowly,  talk  lowly 
Listen  to  that  rag 

I  know  that  all  of  us  at  this  point  in 
time  have  been  radicalized  enough, 
either  by  Patty  Hearst  or  reality,  to 


Neither  the  slaver's  whip  nor  the 
lyncher's  rope  nor  the  bayonet 
could  kill  our  black  belief.  In 
our  hunger  we  beheld  the 
welcome  table  and  in  our 
nakedness  the  glory  of  a  long 
white  robe.  We  have  been 
believers  in  the  New 
Jerusalem. 
—  Margaret  Walker 

excerpted  from  For  My  People 

(New  Haven:  Yale  University 

Press,  1942). 

@  by  Margaret  Walker 
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could  not  have  been  aware  that 
seventy  years  later  such  an  issue 
would  still  be  in  dispute  under 
various  code  names  such  as 
"busing"  and  "neighborhood 
schools.  "If  one  approaches  the 
opera  with  an  awareness  of  its  his- 
torical setting,  there  is  a  touch  of 
bitter  sadness  in  its  closing 
optimism. 

The  opera's  finale  returns  us 
to  Scott  Joplin,  the  entertainer.  It  is 
a  straight  up,  stomp  down  rag  with 
an  ebullient  cake-walking  corps  de 
ballet  for  whom  Joplin  left  his  own 

choreographic  instructionsfaNn 
Eur-opooii  pioionoiuii,  juoi  early 

20th  century  Black  boogie  music 
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question  all  of  this  even  as  we  snap 
our  fingers  and  tap  our  feet  to  the 
lovely  rag.  I  do  not  take  for  granted 
however,  that  we  have  developed 
the  objectivity  and  historical  sense 
to  understand  either  Joplin  or 
ourselves. 

"Marching  onward"  doing  the 
real  slow  drag?  Yassuh.  It  have 
been  slow,  siooooow  slow,  as  any- 
body with  an  inch  of  sense  must 
know. 

If  our  Bicentennial  birthday 
party  is  going  to  be  good  for 
anything  at  all,  it  should  at  least 

history  and  lead  us  in  the  direction 
of  learning  to  teach  our  children 
well  and  treat  our  neighbors  good. 
I  feel  the  necessity  for  our  re- 

Please  turn  to  page  15 
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By  GENIE  KELL 

as  told  to  SONORA  HUDSON 

My  water  had  broken  one  night  two 
days  before  due  date,  and  I  woke 
up  about  3  o'clock  the  next 
morning  already  into  labor.  Sarah's 
father  and  I  started  trying  to  keep 
track  of  the  contractions,  but  they 
were  too  erratic.  About  6  a.m.,  he 
went  and  called  Albirda  Jordan, 
my  midwife. 

Albirda  sent  Mike  out  for  olive 
oil  and  gave  me  an  enema  right 
after  she  arrived.  She  began  mas- 
saging me,  and  the  early  stages  of 
labor  went  well.  I  was  up  on  the 
birthing  loft  and  Mike  was  helping 
me,  but  it  got  to  the  point  where  I 
couldn't  hold  my  legs  up  any  more, 
so  I  went  down  to  the  bed. 

We  labored  until  about  11  a.m., 
with  me  walking  and  kneeling  with 
the  erratic  contractions  that  seem- 
ed to  be  about  a  minute  apart  for 
just  hours.  There  was  no  pain 
involved,  and  it  was  all  very 
pleasant.  Toward  the  end,  I  started 
falling  asleep  between  contractions 
and  having  large  tremors,  but  I  was 
still  feeling  really  good.  I'd  look  at 
myself  in  the  mirror  and  see  how 
my  bones  were  opening  up. 

A  lot  of  times  Mike  would  be  on 
one  side  and  Albirda  on  the  other 
when  I  would  have  contractions, 
and  I  would  be  just  suspended  in 
the  air.  That  stage  of  it  was  really 
fine  because  we  were  all  working 
together. 

She  kept  examining  me  and 
showed  me  some  vernex  off  the 
baby.  We  got  the  mirror  and  could 
see  a  little  white  patch.  She  had  me 
push  a  lot,  which  really  felt  good 
during  contractions. 

About  11  a.m.  she  said  the 
baby's  head  was  sideways,  and 
that  she  could  feel  her  ear.  She  was 
uncertain  what  was  happening  and 
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You  can  obtain  information  about  mid- 
wife-assisted births,  including  referrals, 
by  calling  Martha  Frosch  at  668-9934. 


thought  we  should  call  a  doctor.  By 
this  time,  I  was  really  getting 
impatient  and  concerned  that  the 
baby  was  in  a  bad  way. 

I've  wondered  a  lot  of  times  if 
Sarah  would  have  been  delivered 
as  whole  and  healthy  as  she  is  if 
we  had  stayed  there.  I  think  she 
would  have  been  if  the  person 
delivering  her  had  known  that  she 
was  breech.  When  Albirda  lost 
confidence,  I  just  snapped  to 
something  and  felt  really  out  on  a 
limb.  I  thought  this  was  not  what  I 
had  expected  it  to  be  and  that  I'd 
go  along  with  whatever  was  re- 
quired. I  hoped  the  baby  would 
come  out,  and  we  wouldn't  have  to 
go  to  the  hospital.  But  it  seemed 
like  the  baby  wasn't  going  to  come 
out. 

Mike  called  my  doctor  and  his 
office  said  to  go  to  Ben  Taub.  I 
didn't  know  Ben  Taub  from  JD,  but 
evidently  Albirda  did.  I  was  in  a 
cotton  dress  and  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  it  was  a  cold  but  sunny  day. 
Albirda  had  brought  a  daughter 
with  her,  and  her  son-in-law  and 
son  were  waiting  outside  in  a 
station  wagon.  This  was  good 
because  we  didn't  have  a  car. 

We  carried  pads  to  the  car,  and 
all  the  way  there  she  and  I  were  in 
the  back  seat  pushing,  trying  to 
have  the  baby,  because  I  didn't 
want  to  have  it  in  the  hospital.  If  I 
could  have  had  the  baby  right  there 
outside  the  hospital  door,  I  would 
have  been  a  happy  person. 

We  got  to  the  hospital,  and  they 
went  and  got  a  stretcher.  Albirda 
wheeled  me  in  on  this  stretcher 
into  the  receiving  room  and  Mike 
went  to  sign  me  in,  and  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  contractions.    Someone 


shouted  across  the  room,  "Who's 
that?"  I  said,  "That's  my  midwife. 
Can  she  stay  with  me?"  And  they 
said,  "Oh  no,  no,  get  the  clothes 
off  her  and  you  get  out  of  here." 

Then  a  Mexican  lady  that  was  in 
charge  of  all  of  the  women  in  the 
receiving  room  told  me  to  get  up 
and  go  across  the  room  to  get  a 
nightgown,  and  then  get  back  on 
the  stretcher  so  she  could  shave 
me.  I  did  what  she  said.  There 
wasn't  much  else  I  could  do.  By 
then  Albirda  was  gone,  and  I  was 
completely  naked  and  didn't  have 
anything  to  wear. 

I  crawled  back  on  the  stretcher, 
and  she  did  a  quick  shave  and 
threatened  me  with  an  enema.  I 
told  her  I'd  already  had  one.  Then 
the  doctor  that  was  going  to  deliver 
me  came  in.  He  was  my  age,  all 
bustling  and  insensitive  and  into 
doing  the  most  that  he  possibly 
could  to  experiment. 

He  heard  that  I  came  in  with  a 
midwife  and  that  I  planned  a  home 
delivery.  And  right  away,  I  was  his 
victim.  He  was  going  to  teach  me  a 
lesson.  As  soon  as  he  stuck  his 
hand  up  and  he  felt  Sarah's  ass  he 
knew  it  was  a  breech,  and  he  said, 
"C-section.  Get  her  ready." 

I  objected  because  his  explana- 
tion didn't  sound  real.  I  told  him  I 
thought  the  baby  could  be  deli- 
vered normally,  and  I.  didn't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
cutting,  even  an  episiotomy.  +He 
said  we'd  see  about  that. 

He  bustled  off  and  came  back 
with  a  lot  of  other  people.  They 
moved  me  into  what  has  got  to  be  a 
small  version  of  hell.  There  were 
about  25  people,  most  of  them 
black  and  brown  women.  They 
were  all  screaming,  trying  to  crawl 
off  their  stretchers. 

The  orderlies  were  black  men 
and  women  ambling  around  telling 
people  to  stay  where  they  were  and 
trying  to  make  you  feel  like  you 
were  putting  something  on  them. 
They  were  not  interested  in  what 
was  happening  and  obviously  dis- 
liked their  work. 

The  main  contact  I  had  at  this 
time  was  with  nurses  that  were 
running,  literally,  and  doctors  that 
were  too  busy  to  stop.  Everybody 
was  looking  for  something  that 
wasn't  where  it  was  supposed  to  be 
and  shouting  for  somebody  to  bring 
it  to  them.  They  attached  a  monitor 
to  my  stomach  so  that  we  could 


hear  Sarah's  heartbeat.  They  put 
me  in  the  passageway  over  at  the 
side  against  the  wall,  which  was 
the  best  position  because  I  could 
then  reach  out  physically  and  grab 
somebody  and  tell  them  to  wet  a 
towel  for  me. 

By  then  I  was  in  transition.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  lie  there  and 
breathe.  I  couldn't  believe  how 
intense  it  was.  When  I  went  into  t 
transition,  I  turned  on  my  side  and 
faced  the  wall.  I  couldn't  look  at  all 
the  women  and  the  way  they  were 
carrying  on  and  the  disorder  and 
indifference  in  the  room  and  con- 
trol  myself   enough   to   maintain. 

So  I  just  did  my  breathing  and 
whenever  I'd  ask  for  somebody  to 
wet  my  paper  towel,  which  was  all  I 
had  to  keep  my  throat  and  lips  and 
mouth  wet,  they'd  really  get  in- 
censed. I  would  try  to  explain  that 
between  contractions  I  was  doing 
Lamaze  breathing.  I  knew  nurses 
had  heard  of  it.  All  they  would  have 
had  to  do  was  say  to  keep  it  up.  At 
least  I  wasn't  screaming  and 
asking  for  something. 

After  they  had  threatened  me 
with  a  C-section,  they  indicated 
that  it  would  at  least  be  a  forceps 
delivery.  I  said  no  to  that.  All  this 
time,  they  were  bringing  me 
papers. 

It's  hard  to  believe  I  went,  in 
about  noon  and  Sarah  wasn't  born 
until  about  3  p.m.,  and  that  so  little 
could  have  happened  and  every- 
body could  have  acted  like  it  was 
such  a  rush.  I  never  did  speak  to 
anybody  that  wasn't  in  the  biggest 
hurry  in  the  world.  They  acted  like 
they  didn't  have  two  minutes  to 
spend  with  me. 

The  doctor  came  by  to  examine 
me  again.  He  picked  up  a  packet  of 
soa"p,  ripped  it  open  right  over  my 
face,  and  soap  went  into  my  eyes. 
Then  there  was  a  huge  scurry  to 
get  something  to  clean  my  eyes  out 
with.  Everybody  was  apologizing  at 
the  same  time  they  were  sticking 
papers  in  my  face  to  sign  in  case 
they  had  to  do  a  C-section. 

At  this  point  I  was  getting  pretty 
afraid  because  they  were  acting  so 
weird.  They  decided  to  move  me 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
so  they  took  the  stretcher  and 
pulled  it  and  nobody  pulled  the 
monitor.  I  had  a  huge  machine 
being  pulled  along  by  nothing  but 
the  tapes  on  my  belly.. 

They  put  me  in  one  of  those  little 
curtained,  closed-in  places  on  thr 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  MANAGER 


HIGHLIGHTS  in  MARCH 


By  BOB  ROGERS, 
Station  Manager 


PETER  LORRE  MONTH  AVANT-GARDE  MUSIC 


Have  you  ever  wondered  who  owns  KPFT?  I 
wonder  about  it  a  lot. 

In  my  office  js  a  piece  of  paper  that  says 
the  station  is  owned  by  the  Pacifica 
Foundation,  and  that  the  Pacifica 
Foundation  also  owns  stations  in  New  York 
City,  Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley.  There  is 
another  piece  of  paper  that  says  the  Pacifica 
Foundation  is  constructing  a  new  station  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

It's  a  pretty  big  outfit— this  Pacifica 
Foundation.  It  has  a  Washington  News 
Bureau  and  a  National  Tape  Service  too. 

Obviously,  any  media  organization  with 
those  kinds  of  resources  has  a  lot  going  for 
it.  Who  is  Pacifica?  I'll  try  to  explain  that 
from  my  personal  perspective. 

I  manage  the  station.  I  was  selected  for  the 
job  by  the  KPFT  staff  and  the  KPFT  Local 
Advisory  Board.  I  was  ratified  by  the 
president  of  the  Pacifica  Foundation.  Once 
a  month,  I  meet  with  the  Local  Advisory 
Board  and  explain  waht  we  are  doing. 
Various  KPFT  staff  members  aso  report.  I 
review  our  financial  condition.  The  Local 
Board  approves  or  revises  the  station 
budget.  As  long  as  the  board  and  the  staff 
are  satisfied,  I  keep  managing.  If  they  are 
not,  I  don't. 

It  would  appear  that  I  work  for  the  Local 
Advisory  Board,  until  you  consider  the 
question  of  "Who  dat?"  The  board  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  audience.  The 
station  does  not  pay  board  members.*  They 
pay  the  station.  They  are  subscribers  who 
pay  us  $5  a  month.  They  are  selected  for 
their  committment  to  the  station,  the  first 
evidence  of  committment  being  that  they 
are  subscribers. 


Each  of  the  Pacifica  stations  has  a  Local 
Advisory  Board,  each  selected  in  the  same 
manner.  Each  Local  Advisory  Board  elects 
four  of  its  members  to  the  Pacifica  National 
Board  of  Directors.  The  National  Board 
elects  a  President  of  the  Pacifica  Foundation 
and  all  other  officers.  They  don't  get  paid 
either.  This  results  in  the  legal  governing 
body  of  the  Pacifica  Foundation.  Thus 
Pacifica  is  owned  by  a  congress  of 
subscribers,  representing  the  entire 
audience  of  all  of  the  stations. 

Pacifica  is  the  largest  non-commercial, 
listener-supported  radio  complex  in  this 
country.  It  started  in  Berkeley  and  it  has 
been  going  on  since  1946.  Ain't  life  grand  on 
$5  a  month  when  there's  enough  people  to 
get  something  done? 

Other  things  to  ponder— who  owns 
commercial  radio  stations?  Why  do  so 
many  of  them  sound  so  much  alike?  Are  you 
being  sold  to  somebody  as  part  of  a 
"market?"  Do  you  like  commercials?  Are 
you  just  another  consumer?  Ever  hear  a 
comercial  you  didn't  believe?  Where  did  you 
put  your  car  keys?  Why  is  he  asking  all  these 
questions? 

Why  not  send  the  money?  Maybe  you 
could  become  the  president  of  Pacifica.  If 
elected,  will  you  serve? 

Again,  ain't  life  grand  on  $5  a  month? 

*  You  can  pay  as  little  as  $15  a  year,  if  that's  all 
you  can  handle.  That  won't  excuse  you  from 
being  President,  if  elected. 


Monday  night  is  Old  Time  Radio  night, 
and  this  month  features  four  beautifully 
produced  Peter  Lorre  thrillers  from  the 
40's—  "Black  Cat,"  "Crime  and 
Punishment,"  "Marvelous  Barstza,"  and 
"The  Lodger."  Just  to  set  the  tone,  we  get 
underway  March  1  with  the  original 
production  of  "The  Maltese  Falcon."  Also, 
check  the  schedule  for  two  Amos  'n'  Andy 
shows  and  the  pre-TV  madness  of  "You  Bet 
Your  Life." 


GOSPEL  SUNDAYS 

Throughout  the  month  the  Houston 
Interdenominational  Choir  will  vibrate  you 
out  of  bed  on  Sunday  mornings  with  a  series 
of  knockdown  gospel  shows.  Concerts  by 
this  world-famous  choir,  led  by  the  Rev. 
Eugene  Williams— plus  special  appearances 
by  Leon  Russell,  the  O'Neil  twins,  and  many 
others.  Every  Sunday,  8-9am,  on  the 
Cosmic  Wheel  Stops  Here. 

HARP  CONCERT 

In  December,  harpist-composer  Patricia 
John  trundled  her  instrument  into  KPFT's 
studios  and  performed  live.  We  revive  this 
half-hour  of  extraordinary  avant-garde  harp 
music  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  3, 
7:30pm. 


The  cutting  edge  of  contemporary  music 
continues  on  the  final  hour  each  Thursday. 
Of  special  interest  in  March  is  an 
exploration  of  flute  music  on  the  11th— with 
the  music  of  Varese,  Davidosky,  Paul  Horn, 
and  Trimbly  ably  mixed  with  the  sounds  of 
the  Japanese  shakuhachi  and  the  notched 
wooden  flutes  of  the  Andes.  11- 12pm. 


LIVE  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Musicians  schedules  place  these 
performances  on  Wednesday  afternoons  in 
March.  KPFT's  Tom  Bickley  hosts  and 
directs  an  early  music  ensemble  in  the 
works  of  Telemann,  Monteverdi,  and  Bach 
on  the  24th  at  4:30pm.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day: 
a  surprise  program  by  a  woodwind 
quintet— also  4:30pm. 

HISTORY  OF  JAZZ 
ON  TUESDAY  NIGHTS 

Every  Tuesday  on  the  Final  Hour  (11- 
12pm).  It  starts  on  the  2nd,  with  a  romp 
through  the  Ragtime  and  Dixieland  eras.  On 
March  9  we  examine  the  Big  Band  sound 
and  move  from  there  to  bebop  and  swind 
on  the  16th.  The  23rd  features  an  hour  of 
"Cool  School"  jazz,  and  the  last  stop,  on 
March  30,  is  off  the  edge  into  inner  space 
with  contemporary  jazz. 


OUTER  AND  INNER  SPACE 
IN  THE  NIGHT 

Ishkhamar,  the  voice  which  comes 
through  a  medium  in  Arizona  and  claims  to 
speak  for  an  extraterrestrial  intelligence, 
delivers  another  message  on  March  29  at 
midnight.  Various  science  fiction  themes  will 
also  occur  in  the  small  hours  during  March. 


WILD  MAN  ON  THE  LOOSE 

Just  one  of  this  month's  blues  features  as 
the  Final  Hour  goes  to  Ruby  Gulch  to  hear 
the  Mose  Allison  trio  in  concert.  Jack  Harm- 
on   bass   and   Jerry   Granelli   on   drums. 
Wednesday  the  10th  on  the  Final  Hour. 


MA 


Mon.  1 


Tues.  9 


Wed.  17 


Midnight:  SEEDS  —  Alan  Watts  talks  about  the  science 

of  madness,  plus  some  of  the  original  Firesign  Theatre 

tapes  from  KPFK. 

4:00  p.m.:  POETS  —  George  Beasley 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  News. 

1 1:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  PRESENTS  OLD  TIME 

RADIO  —  The  Maltese  Falcon,  with  original  cast;  a 

montage  of  great  radio  comedians. 


3:00    p.m.     SUBTLE    MANEUVERS:     ARTS    IN 

HOUSTON. 

4:00  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  RADIO  DRAMA. 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  An  hour  of  news. 

7:00  p.m. :  PEOPLE'S  GOVERNMENT  -  Citizen's  news 

in  review.  Congressman  John  Seiberling  of  Ohio  on  the 

B-l    Bomber,    members    of    the    Texas    Consumer 

Association. 

11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  —  Continuing  jaw 

history  series.  Big  bands. 


t 


9.00  am:  EMBRACE  THE  EARTH  -  Environmental 
issues. 

t?°J££  SU?T4  MANEUVERS  -  Live  music  from 
the  KPFT  studios  by  a  woodwind  quintet 
6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  Comprehensive  news. 
11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  -  Cabaret  blues  music. 


Tucs.  2 


3:00    p.m.:    SUBTLE    MANEUVERS:    ARTS    IN 

HOUSTON. 

4:00  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  RADIO  DRAMA 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  International,  national 

and  local  news. 

7:00  p.m.:  PEOPLE'S  GOVERNMENT  —  The  tools  of 

citizenship.  Connections  between  Howard  Hughes  and 

the  CIA  are  examined. 

11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  -  Th  first  of  a  Tuesday 

night  informal  jazz  history  series.  Dixieland  and  ragtime 

music. 


Wed.  10 


3:00  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  CULTURE 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  News. 

8:30  p.m.:  LIBERTY  HALL  -  Live  music  by  John 

Hammond  and  Muddy  Waters. 

11:00  p.m.;  THE  FINAL  HOUR:  AVANT  GARDE  - 

Electronic  music  by  Babbitt,  Charpenuer.  Carlos,  and 

others. 


Wed.  3 


9:00  a.m.:  EMBRACE  THE  EARTH  —  Environmental 
issues,  music. 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  —  Comprehensive  news. 
7:30  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS  -  Stravinsky's  A 
Soldier's  Tale,  in  English. 
1:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  -  Mose  AIDson. 


3:00  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  CULTURE 
6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  News  for  an  hour. 
8:30  p.m.:  ANDERSON  FAIR  —  Live  music  by  yodeling 
champion  Bill  Staines. 

11:00    p.m.:    LIBERTY    HALL    -    Live    music    by 
Jerry  Garcia. 


Fri.  26 


jIJUE* 


2:30   a.m.:   NIGHT   PEOPLE'S   THEATER 

IMAGINATION   -   /  Have  No  Mouth  and  1  Must 

Scream. 

9:00  a.m.:  EMBRACE  THE  EARTH  -  Environmental 

issues  of  the  week. 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  News. 

7:30  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS  -  Patricia  John, 

harpist,  demonstrates  her  instruments  and  plays  original 

compositions. 

9:30  p.m.:  ANDERSON  FAIR  —  Live  music  by  Reb 

Smith. 

11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  -  The  Last  Poets, 


Thur.  4" 


ur.  11 


Fri.  19 


2:00  a.m.:   NIGHT   PEOPLE'S   THEATER   OF  THE 
IMAGINATION  -  There  Will  Come  So//  Rains. 
6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  —  News. 

7:00  p.m.:  TWO-WAY  RADIO  -  Listeners  react  to 
the  news.- 

8:00  p.m.:STREET  DRUGS  -  Straight  dope  on  what's 
going  around. 

9:00  p.m.:  TEXAS  OPRY  HOUSE  -  Live  music  by 
David  Allan  Coe. 


3:00  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  CULTURE 
6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  —  News. 
9:00  p.m.:  THE  JOINT  —  Prison  issues  call-in  show. 
11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR:  AVANT  GARDE  - 
Flute    music    by    Varesse,    Paul    Horn,    Trimbly, 
Davidovsky,  Japanese  Shakuhachi. 


Fri.  12 


THE  FINAL  HOUR:  AVANT  GARDE  - 
Social  comment  music  by  Trimble,  Saltzman. 
6:00  p.m..  LIFE  ON  EARTH  —  Full  news  coverage. 
7:00  p.m.:  TWO-WAY  RADIO  —  Listeners  react  to  the 
news. 

8:00  p.m..  STREET  DRUGS  —  Call-la 
9:00  p.m. .  TEXAS  OPRY  HOUSE  —  Live  music  by  Willis 
Allan  Ramsey. 


at.  27 


OyQJ/t- 


arch  12 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  News. 
7:00  p.m.:  TWO-WAY  RADIO  —  Listener  response. 
8:00  p.m.:  STREET  DRUGS  —  Inlet  staffers  take  calls. 
9:00  p.m.:  LIBERTY  HALL  —  Live  music  by  Loudon 
Wainright  III. 


Sat.  20 


3:00  p.m.   SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  CULTURE 

6:00  p.m.:  UFE  ON  EARTH  -  News. 

9:00  p.m.:  THE  JOINT  —  Prison  issues. 

11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR:  AVANT  GARDE 

The  music  of  Harry  Partch. 


10:00  a.m.:  THE  FUN  HOUR  -  By  and  for  children. 

Noon:  THE  MAILBAG  —  Report  from  the  manager,  mail 

from  listeners,  telephone  response.  * 

5:00  p.m.:  NEWS  UPDATE 

5:15  p.m.:  HAPPY  TRAILS  -  Country. 


10:00  a.m.:  THE  FUN  HOUR  -  Children's  program. 

Noon:  THE  MAILBAG  -  We  let  our  listeners  know 

what   is  coming  in  through  the  mails.  The  manager 

reports,  feedback  by  phone,  * 

5.00  p.m.:  NEWS  UPDATE 

5:15   p.m.:    HAPPY    TRAILS   —   Country   music   by 


*m\  w  . 


Sat.  13 


"** 


Fri.  5 


Sun.  21 


10:00  a.m.:  THE  FUN  HOUR  —  Children. 

Noon:  THE  MAILBAG  —  Letters  from  listeners. " 

5:00  p.m.:  NEWS  UPDATE 

5:15  p.m.:  HAPPY  TRAILS  -  Coutry  music  by  request. 


Jftfei 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  —  Comprehensive  news. 
7:00  p.m.:  TWO-WAY  RADIO  -  Don't  like  the  news? 
Go  to  your  phone  and  make  some  of  your  own. 

8:00  p.m.:  STREET  DRUGS  —  A  KPFT-/n/ef  service. 
9:00  p.m.:  TEXAS  OPRY  HOUSE  -  Live  music  by 
Shiva's  Headband. 


s  Pi 


Sat.  6 


10:00  a.m.:  THE  FUN  HOUR  -  Kids. 

Noon:  THE  MAILBAG  —  Mail  from  listeners,  report 

from  the  manager,  phone-in  discussion. 

5:00  pirn.:  NEWS  UPDATE  -  Chris  Stanley. 

5:15  p.m.:  HAPPY  TRAILS  —  Moreor-less  country 

music. 


Sun.  14 


1:30  a.m.:   NIGHT   PEOPLE'S   THEATER   OF  THE 
IMAGINATION  -  The  Playground. 
8:00  a.m.:  THE  COSMIC  WHEEL  STOPS  HERE  - 
Houston  gospel  music. 

9:00  a.m.:  A  MUSICAL  TROT  WITH  USELOTTE  - 
German-eclectic. 

Noon:  MUSICA  OMNIVAGA  -  Featuring  cross- 
cultural  plucking  music,  including  Music  235-Plectrums. 
2:00  p.m.:  THE  HOUSTON  SYMPHONY 
BROADCAST  —  Lawrence  Foster  conducts,  violinist 
Itzhak  Perlman,  soprano  Bonita  Glenn,  narrator  Dr. 
Hyman  Schactel,  in  Schoenberg's  A  Survivor  from 
Warsaw,  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony,  Bartok's 
Concerto  for  Violin. 

4:00  p.m.:  MOVEMENT  THEORY  -  Liberation. 
5:00  p.m.:  NEWS  UPDATE 
5:10  p.m.:  BLUEGRASS  EXPRESS 
8:00  p.m.:  THE  BRIARPATCH  -  Talk  show 


■  -*• 


8:00  a.m.:  THE  COSMIC  WHEEL  STOPS  HERE  - 

Houston  gospel  music. 

9:00  a.m.:  A  MUSICAL  TROT  WITH  USELOTTE  - 

Sunday  morning  wake-up  music  in  German  and  English. 

Noon:    MUSICA    OMNIVAGA    —    Music    roving 

everywhere,  or  marching. 

2:00  p.m.:  MUSIC  SELDOM  HEARD  -  By  Bondon, 

Ginastera,  and  Hindemith. 

4:00  p.m.  -  MOVEMENT  THEORY  -  The  movement. 

5:00  p.m.:  NEWS  UPDATE 

5:10  p.m.:  BLUEGRASS  EXPRESS 

8:00  p.m.:  THE  BRIARPATCH  -  Talk  show  on  current 

issues  of  the  day.  Telephone  respose. 


8:00  a.m.:  THE  COSMIC  WHEEL  STOPS  HERE  - 

Houston  gospel  music. 

9:00  a.m.:  A  MUSICAL  TROT  WITH  LISELOTTE 

Noon:   MUSICA   OMNIVAGA    -    Featuring  Double 

Concertos  by  C.P.E.  Bach  and  Elliott  Carter. 

2:00   p.m..   MUSIC   SELDOM   HEARD   -  Requests 

submitted  in  advance. 

4:00  p.m.:  MOVEMENT  THEORY  -  Women's  issues. 

5:00  p.m.:  NEWS  UPDATE  -  Stewe  Heimel 

5:10  p.m.:  THE  BLUEBRASS  EXPRESS 

8:00  p.m.:  THE  BRIARPATCH 


Mon.  29 


^HptotM 


1MB 


Mon.  22 


Midnight:  SEEDS  —  Ishkhamar  returns.  A  message  from 

the  stars.  No  joke. 

4:00  p.m.:  POETS  —  Max  Apple 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  World  news. 

11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  PRESENTS  OLD  TIME 

RADIO    —    Peter   Lorre   in    The    Lodger,    Truth   or 

Consequences. 


Sun.  7 


on.  15 


Midnight:  SEEDS  —  John  Lilly  talks  about  dolphins  as  a 

highly  evolved  life  form. 

4:00  p.m.:  POETS  -  Doug  Uzzel 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  —  Exhaustive  news. 

1 1:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  PRESENTS  OLD  TIME 

RADIO:    Peter    Lorre    in    The    Marvelous    Barstza; 

Groucho  Marx  in  You  Bet  Your  Life. 


Tues.  30 


8:00  a.n,.:  THE  COSMIC  WHEEL  STOPS  HERE 

Houston  gospel  music. 

9:00  a.m.:  A  MUSICAL  TROT  WITH  LISELOTTE  - 

German/English. 

Noon:     MUSICA     OMNIVAGA     -    Featuring 

compositions  by  blind  Dutch  rennaissance  composer 

Jacob  van  Eyck. 

2:00   p.m.:   MUSIC   SELDOM   HEARD   -   Harrison 

Birtwhistle's  Triumph  of  Time,  Crumb's  Echoes  of  Time 

and  the  River. 

4:00  p.m.:  MOVEMENT  THEORY  -  Feminist  issues. 

5:00  p.m.:  NEWS  UPDATE 

5:10  p.m.:  BLUEGRASS  EXPRESS 

8:00  p.m.:  THE  BRIARPATCH  -  Listener  participation 

talk  show. 


Tues.  23 


Midnight:   SEEDS    —    Swami   Satchidananda   of   the 

Integral  Yoga  Institute,  and  Claire  Bloom  reading  The 

Open  Window. 

4:00  p.m.:  POETS  —  Lorenzo  Thomas 

6:00  p.m.:  LIFE  ON  EARTH  —  International,  national, 

and  local  news. 

1 1:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  PRESENTS  OLD  TIME 

RADIO  —  Peter  Lone  in  Crime  and  Punishment;  Amos 

n  Andy. 


\  y 


3:00    p.m.:     SUBTLE    MANEUVERS:    ARTS    IN 

HOUSTON. 

4:00  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  RADIO  DRAMA 

6:00  p.m.:  UFE  ON  EARTH  —  The  News. 

7:00  p.m.:  PEOPLE'S  GOVERNMENT  —  Citizen's  news 

in  review.  Guests  from  the  National  Lawyer's  Guild  and 

Texas  Consumer  Association. 

11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR   -  Continuing  jazz 

history  series.  Cool  jazz. 


Mon.  8 


3:00    p.m.:    SUBTLE    MANEUVERS:    ARTS    IN 
HOUSTON 

4:00  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  RADIO  DRAMA 
6:00  p.m.   LIFE  ON  EARTH  —  News  broadcast.  Chris 
Stanley  and  staff. 

7:00  p.m.:  PEOPLE'S  GOVERNMENT  —  Citizen's  news 
review;  consumers'  issues. 

8:30  p.m.  ANDERSON  FAIR  -  KPFT  Benefit  Various 
>  artists. 

1 1:00  p.m. .  THE  FINAL  HOUR  -  Last  installment  of  an 
informal  jazz  history  series.  Contemporary  jazz. 


We 


Tues.  16 


Wed.  24 


Midnight:  SEEDS 

4:00  p.m.:  POETS 

6:00  p.m.:  UFE  ON  EARTH 

11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  PRESENTS 

OLD  TIME  RADIO  -  Peter  Lorre  in 

Black  Cat,  Amos  VT  Andy. 


3:00    p.m.:    SUBTLE    MANEUVERS:    ARTS    IN 

HOUSTON. 

4:00  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS:  RADIO  DRAMA 

6:00  p.m.:  UFE  ON  EARTH  -  News. 

7:00  p.m  :  PEOPLE'S  GOVERNMENT  -  News  review 

of  citizen's  issues.  IF.  Stone  talks  about  the  roots  of  war 

in  the  middle  east. 

1 1:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR  -  Continuing  series  on 

jazz  history.  Bebop  and  swing. 


9:06  a.m.:  EMBRACE  THE  EARTH  -  Environmental 

issues  discussed. 

4:30  p.m.:  SUBTLE  MANEUVERS  —  Live  performance 

by  the  KPFT  Early  Music  Ensemble.  Music  by  Telemann, 

Montiverdi,  Bach. 

6:00  p.m.:  UFE  ON  EARTH  -  Assembled  news  of  the 

day. 

11:00  p.m.:  THE  FINAL  HOUR 


9:00  a.m.:  EMBRACE  THE  EARTH  -  Music  and  news. 

Ecological  emphasis. 

6:00  p.m     UFE  ON  EARTH  —  An  hour  of  news.  No 

commercial. 

11:00  p.m  .  THE  FINAL  HOUR  -  Rosalie  Sorefts. 


•  The  telephone  number  tor  all  call-in  shows  is  526-4000. 

•»  Every  Thursday  is  FOOD  DAY  at  KPFT.  Features 
on  food  appear  throughout  the  day. 


STAFF:  Mike  August,  Liselotte  Babin,  Jane  Breen,  Jimmy  Barnett,  Tom  Bickley,  Susan  Carmalt, 
Scott  Cluthc,  Mary  Daly.  Thorne  Dreyer,  Johanna  Eurich,  Tom  Ferguson,  Larry  Foster,  Tracy 
Gehman,  Slowly  Grail,  Michael  Hart,  Bob  Henderson,  Maggie  Henslee,  Jim  Higgins,  Bill  Hurrle. 
Lawrence  Jones,  Melissa  Jones,  J.B.  Kincaid.  Bob  Love,  Sharor.  Lynn,  Betty' Maldanado,  Bill  Narum, 
Ace  Paladino,  Jennifer  Palmer.  Charlie  Park.  Chaille  Percy,  Howard  Reynolds,  Alice  Rickel,  Don 
Sanders,  Jeff  Salzberg,  Michael  Sheiman,  Tony  Ullrich,  Ricky  Waters,  Hobart  Taylor,  Jim  Ward,  Jane 
West,  K.  Wayne,  Scott  Summers,  Michael  Lev/ine. 

Bob  Rogers,  manager;  Stewe  Heimel,  program  director  and  public  affair?  Jirector;  Joe  Bleakie,  chief 
engineer;  Sandy  Jensen,  business  manager;  Bruce  Litvin,  music  director;  Marsha  Carter,  fine  arts 
director;  Chris  Stanley,  news  director;  Mario  Marques,  promotion  director;  Birdie  Kypke,  volunteer 
coordinator;  Jan  Hatch,  operations  director;  Vanessa  Cargo,  subscriptions  registrar;  Bob  Smith, 
subscriber  relations  director;  Dave  Rickmers,  studio  engineer  and  traffic  director;  Mad  Dog  Lubowsky, 
production  manager. 

PACIFICA  NATIONAL  BOARD:  R.  Gordon  Agnew,  Isabel  Alegria,  Dupuy  Bateman,  Joseph  C. 
Belden,  Carrol  Breshears,  Charles  Brousse,  Mike  Davis,  Ralph  Engelman,  David  B.  Finkle  (President), 
George  Fox,  Peter  Franck,  Edwin  A.  Goodman,  Oscar  Hanigsberg,  Ken  Jenkins  (Chairperson), 
Thelma  Meltzer,  Jonas  Rosenfield,  Danny  Samuels,  Peter  Tagger,  Tracy  Western. 

KPFT  LOCAL  ADVISORY  BOARD:  Thelma  Meltzer  (chairperson),  Mike  Davis,  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
Steve  Glaser,  Margie  Glaser,  Gertrude  Barnstone,  Dupuy  Bateman,  David  Duncan,  John  Henry  Faulk, 
Joe  Holton,  Peter  Papademetriou,  Rick  Prinz,  Al  Reinert,  Danny  Samuels,  Pierre  Schlumberger,  Bill 
Swenson  (secretary),  Ron  Waters,  John  Tucker,  John  Brinkley,  Jim  Baldauf. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 


Consistent  monthly  support  is 
necessary  to  the  operation  and 
growh  of  KPFT.  $5  a  month  is  the 
standard  rate  of  support.  The 
consistency  of  non-commercial 
radio  depends  on  the  consistency  of 
your  support.  All  donations  are 
greatly  appreciated.  Sign  up  today 
to  support  community  radio!! 


KPFT  is  planning  to  exchange  mailing  lists 
with  other  community  and  cultural 
organizations  in  order  to  expand  our 
subscribership.  If  you  object  to  receiving 
mail  from  any  other  organization  as  a  result 
of  being  a  KPFT  subscriber,  please  send  a 
note  to  the  Subscription  Department, 
KPFT,  419  Lovett  Blvd.,  Houston,  Texas 
77007,  and  we  will  delete  your  name  from 
our  exchange  lists. 


Financial  Statement 
December  1975 

Disbursement. 

Payroll  $    2578.00 

Postage  206.25 

Telephones  1823.05 

Tower  rent  325.00 
House  mortgage 

reduction  7708.56 

Radio  Guide  expenses  1049.73 

Utilities  455.64 

Office  supplies  18.35 

News  7.50 

Promotions  135.51 

Total  disbursements,  Dec.  $  14,307.59 

Income: 

Subscriptions  $    3715.73 

Donations  1280.20 

M-90-News  741.00 

Loans  8200.00 

Total  Income,  Dec.  $13,936.93 

December  deficit  $      370.66 

OLD  BUSINESS 

Total  unpaid  bills 

as  of  Jan.  31,  1976  $  10.807.6P 

'National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
2From  station  relocation  to  present  property 
3Breakdown     furnished     on     request 
breakdown  furnished  on  request 


Total  Income,  Dec. 
December  deficit 


$  13.936.93 
$        370.66 


V — 

YOUU  WHAT 

f you  poor 


Anyone  may  obtain  a  four  month  complimentary  subscription  to  the 
Mighty  90  News  and  World  Report.  Just  send  us  your  name  and  address 
or  call  us  at  526-3800.  Complimentary  gift  subscriptions  may  also  be 
ordered  by  providing  us  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  gift  is  intended. 


OH,JOE,WHEN> 
ARE  YOU  60IN6 
TO  SUM  DOWN 
AN0BEAMAN' 


FOR  YOU  ($5/MONTH) 


1 1   I  would  like  to  donate  $: 


Name 


I 
I 

I  Address    

J  City 

|  Phone  (optional) 


State 


Zip 


I 


D     I  have  a  comment,  plan,  opinion,  idea,  need.  Please  call  me. 


FOR  YOUR  FRIENDS 


J  I  would  like  to  give  a  gift  subscription  to 

l|  Name   

J  Address   

]  City 


State 


Zip 


■  Phone  (optional)  _ 

!    □    I  would  like  to  volunteer  some  of  my  time  to  work  at  KPFT. 


ATTENTION 
KPFT  SUPPORTERS 

An  all-new  KPFT  Support  System 

Including: 

Supporter  ID  Card 

Free  tickets  and  records 

Film  series 

Supporter  Benefits  and  parties 

Discounts 

COMING  SOON 

All  of  this  and  commercial-free  radio  24  hours 
a  day  for  only  $5  a  month. 

KPFT  is  changing  to  a  new  computer  in 
order  to  better  keep  track  of  all  the  loyal  folks 
who  lend  support.  We'll  also  be  making 
changes  in  the  whole  system  to  give  the 
supporters  of  listener-sponsored  radio  more 
service.  Regular  monthly  support  payments  of 
five  dollars  will  entitle  you  to  the  KPFT 
Supporter  Card,  and  that  card  will  entitle  you 
to  many  new  supporter  advantages,  as  you 
will  see  in  coming  weeks. 

Watch  the  Mighty  90  News  and  listen  . : 
90.1  for  details,  coming  soon. 


KPFT  has  a  limited  number  of  20-record 
sets  of  jazz,  available  to  subscribers  who  can 
send  us  a  whole  $60  at  once.  Our  thanks  to 
Pablo  Records  for: 


Dizzy  Gillespie:  "Bahiana" 
Basie  Big  Band 

Joe  Turner:  "Nobody  in  Mind" 
Louis  Bellson:  "Explosion" 
Roy  Eldridge:  "Happy  Time" 
Oscar  Peterson  &  Harry  Edison 
Oscar  Peterson  &  Joe  Pass 
Ella  Fitzgerald  &  Oscar  Peterson 


Count  Basie  &  Zoot  Sims 

Zoot  Sims  &  the  Gershwin  Brothers 

Art  Tatum  &  Buddy  DeFranco 

Tatum/Carter/Bellson 

At  the  Montreux  Jazz  Festival:  Dizzy  Gillespie 
Big  7,  Oscar  Peterson  Big  6,  Jazz  At  the 
Philharmonic,  The  Trumpet  Kings,  Joe  Pass, 
Count  Basie  Jam  Session,  The  Montreux 
Collection  (2  records) 


You  may  pick  up  the  records  at  419 
Lovett,  but  call  first  to  make  sure  they  are 
still  available  (526-4000).  It's  tax-deductable 
too! 


Financial  Statement 
January  1976 

Disbursements: 

Payroll  $    2560.00 

Postage  321.38 

Telephones  2,352.33 

Tower  rent  650.00 

Utilities  677.74 

Promotions  rental  25.00 

Promotions  printing  498.81 

Radio  Guide  expenses  317.50 

Production  supplies  60.73 

Loan  repayment  1,800 

Office  supplies  25.20 

Studio  technical  equip.  225.00 

Office  equip,  rental  21.00 

News  service  100.00 

Travel  72.85 

Loan  35.00 

Transmitter  maint.  30.00 


Total  disbursements,  Jan. 

Income: 

Subscriptions 

Donations 

Grant 

Loans 

175.00 

Interest 

Total  Income,  Jan. 
January  deficit 


$    9772.54 


$     1940.00 

165.00 

3505.001 

2835.00 

400. 002 

$    9021.00 
$     751.54 


'oUTOFTMEXXO-OMOf.YDU'Re  N 
WAYE^MOUTH^MO^TMAM^ 

HE-MAN  now.' 


BENEFIT 
AUCTION 


KPFT  is  staging  "A  Not  Going  Out  of 
Business  Auction,"  and  we  recommend 
you  to  get  in  on  the  auction  action.  It's  all 
coming  down  on  March  20  at  Auction 
City,  4714  S.  Main  Street.  As  you  might 
have  guessed,  this  is  another  one  of  our 
fund-raising  benefits.  You  might  have 
also  guessed  that  we  need  subscriber 
support  to  have  a  smash  of  a  sale. 

So  folks,  take  a  gander  at  your  goods 
and  if  you  decide  you  can  part  with  some 
material  item  that  you  don't  really  need 
anymore,  we'll  be  happy  to  add  it  to  our 
auction  stock.  We're  looking  for  salable 
merchandise  of  every  sort:  used 
furniture/  toys,  antiques,  appliances, 
jewelry,  accessories,  equipment  and 
supplies  of  any  kind. 

We've  got  trucks  and  drivers  with  tires 
burning,  ready  to  pick  up  donated  goods. 
Just  give  us  a  ring  (526-4000),  and  we're 
on  our  way.  No  bum  merchandise, 
please.  Good  stuff,  folks,  just  good  stuff. 
Something(s)  SALABLE! 


WHERE'S  HUEY? 


Good  question.  He  hoped  to  be  back  on 
the  air  by  December,  but  with  a  frantic 
schedule  and  a  constant  block-long  line 
outside  his  office,  he  just  hasn't  been  able 
to  do  it.  Still,  no  one  loves  his  audience 
like  Huey  Meaux,  and  hopefully,  when 
time  permits  he'll  be  back  with  The 
Crazy  Cajun  Show. 
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4ERE  IS  WHAT  HAPPENED.  LAST  OF  SEMES. 


other  side  of  the  room.  I  looked 
down  after  one  of  the  contractions, 
and  there  were  little  green  turds  on 
the  blanket.  I  shouted  across  the 
room,  "Nurse,  green  stools,  green 
stools."  I  thought  that  probably 
meant  Sarah  was  coming  out. 

Several  nurses  came  running.  I 
was  sitting  up  as  best  I  could  with 
my  big  belly  watching  what  was 
happening.  And  they  all  started  to 
get  excited  like  something  was 
going  to  happen.  They  called  me 
"the  breech"  every  time  they 
referred  to  me.  They  were  shouting 
across  the  room  that  the  breech 
was  doing  this  and  the  breech  was 
doing  that. 

There  were  a  couple  of  nurses 
standing  there,  and  they  looked  up 
my  vagina  and  told  me  to  push.  We 
did  this  for  quite  a  while,  maybe  15 
minutes.  Evidently  we  got  good 
results,  because  it  wasn't  long 
before  they  said  it  was  time. 
Everything  really  started  hap- 
pening even  faster  than  it  had 
happened  before. 

They  wheeled  me  into  a  room, 
took  off  my  nightgown  and  the 
sheet  they  had  given  me,  sat  me  up 
on  a  table  completely  nude,  and 
told  me  to  put  my  elbows  on  my 
knees  because  they  were  going  to 
give  me  a  spinal.  They  give 
everybody  a  spinal  whether  they 
want  it  or  not.  They  call  it  a  saddle 
block,  but  it's  not.  It  goes  clear  to 
your  toes. 

By  now  I  was  crying,  saying  I 
didn't  want  one.  They  were  literal- 
ly holding  me  down  and  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  contraction.  I  was 
trying  to  do  my  breathing  and 
telling  them  to  wait  until  it  was 
over,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
talk  them  out  of  it.  But  there  was 
no  talking  them  out  of  it.  They  had 
me. 

Then  they  put  me  down  on  the 
table  and  started  to  strap  my 
hands.  The  spinal  started  to  take 
effect  right  away  and  I  couldn't  feel 
a  thing.  I  told  them  there  was  really 
no  reason  to  strap  me  down,  and 
the  strap  on  the  side  was  broken, 
anyway. 

At  this  time  about  six  doctors 
came  who  were  happy  because,  of 
course,  they  wanted  to  watch.  The 
two  nurses  who  gave  me  the  spinal 
were  the  only  two  people  that  I 
could  relate  to  in  a  good  sense  at 
all,  and  they  kept  telling  me  to 
push.  I  was  upset  because  I 
couldn't  feel  anything. 


I  saw  then  I  was  not  going  to  get 
to  participate  very  much.  Someone 
put  a  hand  on  my  belly  and  told  me 
when  my  contractions  were  com- 
ing. I  didn't  have  to  push  very 
many  times  because  they  cut  me 
two  inches  from  my  vagina  to  my 
rectum  so  that  I  was  really  big.  It 
was  a  fourth-degree  median,  and 
they  cut  through  my  anal  sphinc- 
ter. 

When  it  was  finally  time  to  take 
three  deep  breaths  and  push  the 
baby  out,  the  doctor  said,  "It's 
time,  you  know  how  to  do  it."  That 
let  me  know  that  he  knew  what 
Lamaze  was  about  and  that  I  could 
participate.  He  had  never  acknow- 
ledged it  before. 

It  took  a  little  while.  The  doctors 
discussed  what  was  happening  to 
me  then  and  what  could  have 
happened  to  me  if  I  had  tried  to 
have  the  baby  at  home.  They  told 
me  how  irresponsible  I  was  to  take 
that  upon  myself. 

One  of  the  nurses  turned  to  the 
doctor  and  told  him  that  I  was  an 
earth  woman  and  he  didn't  need  to 
say  those  things  to  me.  It  was  like 
she  was  tired  of  hearing  them,  too. 
I  was  looking  into  these  nurses' 
eyes  on  either  side  of  me  for 
encouragement.  One  of  them 
smiled  suddenly  and  said,  "Look, 
there's  your  baby."  They  delivered 
the  body  first,  holding  it  high  in  the 
air.  Then  they  delivered  the  head. 
They  took  Sarah  outside.  Usual- 
ly, the  mother  never  sees  the  baby, 
and  it's  taken  away.  I  asked  them 
to  bring  her  in  to  me.  The  nurses 
looked  at  each  other  and  looked  at 
the  doctor,  and  they  went  and  got 
Sarah  and  put  her  in  my  arms. 
They  would  not  let  me  nurse  her. 
She  was  lying  right  there  looking 
right  up  into  my  face,  and  it  was 
the  most  amazing  experience  in  my 
life.  Then  it  was  time  for  the 
placenta  to  be  delivered,  and  they 
took  her  away.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
placenta,  so  the  doctors  gave  it  to 
me.  I  handled  it  and  asked  about  its 
different  parts. 

He  started  sewing  me  up  with 
countless  stitches,  taking  about  45 
minutes.  I  asked  for  Sarah  again, 
and  they  brought  her  back.  I  got  to 
hold  her  about  15  minutes.  I 
couldn't  see  her  again  until  noon 
Sunday. 

They  took  me  out  of  delivery  into 
a  room,  took  my  blood  pressure 
and  sent  a  girl  around  to  massage 
my  uterus.  She  took  hold  of  it  like  it 


was  a  pillow  and  squeezed  it  with 
both  her  hands.  I  screamed.  It  felt 
so  horrible. 

They  wheeled  me  out  into  the 
hall  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  either 
way  were  other  women  lying  on 
stretchers  with  their  IV's,  all  of 
them  perfectly  quiet.  An  orderly 
asked  if  I  was  hungry.  I  was 
ravenous.  They  brought  me  a  half 
pint  of  milk,  two  pieces  of  white 
bread  and  some  stuff  that  looked 
like  macaroni  or  ravioli  —  pure  shit 
food.  I  picked  the  meat  out  of  it,  ate 
the  white  bread  and  drank  the 
milk.  This  is  what  they  offer 
women  who  have  just  come  off  the 
delivery  table. 

There  were  doctors  coming  up 
and  down  the  hall  all  the  time  and 
every  one  of  them  stopped  and  said 
something  about  how  I  should 
never  attempt  a  home  delivery. 
After  lying  in  the  hall  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  I  was  taken  upstairs  by  a 
big,  indifferent  orderly. 

Later  that  night,  about  five  hours 
after  delivery,  a  terrible  pain 
started  where  they  had  cut  me. 
Lights  were  out,  and  the  one  bell  in 
the  room  was  on  the  other  side. 
Everyone  else  was  asleep.  I  had  an 
IV  and  couldn't  move  and  was  not 
supposed  to  raise  my  head,  so  I 
started  to  toss  the  little  cups  they 
had  given  me  out  into  the  hall  to 
attract  attention.  Nobody  came. 

I  lay  there  for  a  long  time  until 
the  night  nurse  came  by,  and  she 
gave  me  a  couple  of  aspirin  to 
relieve  the  pain.  Now  my  breasts 
had  started  swelling,  and  they  also 
hurt  badly. 

On  Sunday  morning,  I  asked  the 
nurses  for  a  breast  pump.  Every 
one  of  them  laughed.  I  finally  had 
to  get  the  doctor  to  order  one  for 
me.  But  by  the  time  I  got  it,  it  was 
useless  because  I  was  leaking  to 
the  point  that  I  just  walked  around 
with  two  streams  of  milk  down  the 
front  of  me. 

Of  about  25  women,  only  three  of 
us  breastfed  our  babies.  Even  in 
the  infant-care  class  there,  they 
don't  understand  breast  feeding. 
The  staff  at  JD  tried  persistenly  to 
do  only  two  things:  get  you  to  take 
pills  to  dry  up  your  milk  and  get 
you  to  sign  papers  to  get  your  tubes 
tied.  To  get  your  tubes  tied,  you 
had  to  have  two  or  three  living 
children.  They  called  it  the  band- 
aid  operation  and  said  it  was  very 
easy. 

All  this  time  I  wanted  more  than 
anything  to  have  my  baby  in  my 


arms,  but  since  it  was  so  impos- 
sible, I  redirected  all  my  mental 
energies  to  see  what  I  could  find 
out  and  observe.  All  the  patients 
had  to  help  each  other.  If  you  could 
even  reach  your  bedpan,  you  were 
lucky.  Once  it  was  full,  there  was 
no  one  to  come  around  and  empty 
it.  And  you  couldn't  raise  your 
head  because  if  you  did  you'd  get  a 
terrific  headache.  So  we  had  to 
help  each  other.  It  was  like  that  all 
the  time.  In  different  areas  where 
the  staff  could  have  been  sympa- 
thetic, they  just  weren't. 

My  episiotomy  was  so  painful 
that  all  the  nurses  made  fun  of  me 
for  walking  so  slowly.  I  hurt 
constantly  and  had  never  felt 
anything  like  this  in  my  life.  It  took 
a  year  and  three  months  to  gain 
control  of  my  anal  sphincter,  and  I 
got  an  infection  because  they 
wouldn't  let  me  wash  with  a 
disinfectant.  Sex  six  weeks  later 
was  just  as  bad  as  I  expected  it 
would  be  after  being  cut  that  much. 
Feeling  a  penis  go  in  became 
excruciating. 

Sarah  got  a  stretched  mastoid 
muscle  and  had  a  knot  behind  her 
ear  the  size  of  a  grape.  This  was 
probably  caused  by  the  way  the 
doctors  held  her  body  up  during 
delivery,  pulling  against  her  head 
the  wrong  way. 

This  experience  added  a  whole 
other  dimension  to  childbirth.  I  had 
no  idea  things  like  this  went  on.  My 
own  little  problems  started  to  seem 
small  beside  what  was  happening 
around  me.  Being  in  the  ward  was 
the  best  part  because  I  got  to  ask  as 
many  questions  as  I  wanted  and  to 
talk  to  a  lot  of  women  that 
otherwise  I  would  never  have  had 
any  contact  with. 

These  women  didn't  know  what 
their  cervix  was.  They  didn't  even 
know  what  their  uterus  was.  They 
had  no  idea  what  transition  was. 
They  didn't  call  them  contractions. 
They  called  them  pains.  They  knew 
that  when  the  pains  came,  you 
went  to  the  hospital,  and  that 
whatever  the  doctors  wanted  to  do, 
the  doctors  knew  best. 

If  more  and  more  people  would 
start  going  to  these  places  and  stop 
accepting  what  they  do  without 
question  and  welcoming  the  pre- 
scriptions without  asking  for  alter- 
natives, it  would  all  get  better.  The 
whole  problem  seems  to  be  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it's 
approached  by  society  as  a  whole: 
Pregnancy  and  birth  are  seen  as 
less  than  natural. 
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TREEMONISHA 


Continued  from  page  7 

evaluation  every  time  I  walk  down 
the  street,  trying  to  touch  an 
America  that's  real. 

So  forgive  me,  neighbors,  if  I  will 
not  allow  Treemonisha  to  pass  as 
' 'charming  fairytale' '  or  ethnic/ 
nostalgic  fun  for  white  folks.  It  is 
too  'mportant  for  that.  Scott  Joplin 
was  serious  when  he  wrote  it ...  it 
says,  in  its  own  way,  quite  as 
clearly  as  Margaret  Walker's 
poems  do,  that  it  was  written  first 
of  all  "for  my  people."  And  I  can- 
not let  that  be  forgotten. 

The  concept  of  revolution  dis- 
seminated by  the  martyrs  and  loud- 
mouths of  the  60's  is  gone  .  .  .  gone 
to  a  deserved  peace.  But  there  is 
still  much  more  to  be  thrashed  out, 
analyzed,  and  accomplished  before 
Black  people  will  fully  enjoy  the 

MEMORIAL 

Continued  from  page  3 

Hogg  widows,  each  gave  their  eighths  to  the 
city.  The  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  retain  an  eighth  and  UT's  regents  the 
other  eighth.  Calhoun  says  that  Ms.  Hogg 
intended  the  money  for  capital  items,  park 
acquisition  and  major  development,  not  for 
lawnmower  blades  and  wages.  But  there  is 
the  unfortunate  inclusion  of  the  word 
"maintenance"  in  the  original  lease  with  the 
city: 

Any   funds   realized    by  the   City  from   the 

production  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  land  will  be 

devoted    by    the    City    exclusively    to    the 

improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  public 

parks    of   the   City   and   the  -  acquisition   of 

additional  public  parks. 

Calhoun  said  it  is  natural  gas  more  than 

oil  that  Brownco  thinks  is  under  the  park. 

He  pointed  to  the  Eureka  Field  a  mile  and  a 

half  north  of  the  park,  a  producer  since 

1934.  There  is  another  field  southwest  of  the 
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social  and  cultural  equality  that  is 
promised  to  citizens  of  our  country 
as  a  right. 

Scott  Joplin  actually  went  crazy 
because  he  could  not  see 
Treemonisha  produced  in  his 
lifetime.  They  laughed  when  he  sat 
down  at  the  piano  to  audition  the 
score,  and  he  died  in  a  New  York 
City  welfare  hospital  in  1917  ...  a 
dream-weary,  frustrated  man.  The 
rest  of  us  have  enjoyed  a  great 
opportunity  to  see  his  dream 
fulf illed^and  we  will  not  go  crazy 
because  things  have  not  changed 
more  significantly  since  he  wrote 
Treemonisha.  At  least,  we  will  not 
go  any  crazier. 

The  Black  revolution,  even  if  it  is 
only  a  bourgeois  radicalism,  began 
a  long  long  time  ago.  Ain't  fin- 
ished yet.  Next  year  on  US  59.  In 
Texarkana. 


Astrodome,  and  something  like  1,000  wells 
in  the  city.  The  city  has  an  ordinance  on 
drilling,  but  it  is  under  review  by  George 
Robertson,  a  specialist  in  oil  and  gas  law,  of 
Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp,  city 
attorney  Jonathan  Day's  old  firm. 
Robertson  is  also  looking  at  the  Brownco 
lease  to  see  if  it  is  a  good  deal  for  the  city. 

Those  who  are  outraged  at  the  idea  of  a 
private  group  of  people  enriching 
themselves  off  common  property  held  in 
trust  will  have  tough  sledding.  So  will  those 
who  feel  that  if  there  is  gas  under  the  park, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
leave  it  underground  until  the  price  goes  up 
some  more.  There  is  considerable 
momentum  built  up  to  drill  right  now — 
ecological,  technical,  legal  and  aesthetic 
questions  aside. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  issue  will  be  held 
at  City  Council  chambers  at  3  p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  24. 
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Books  obout 
Pregnancy,  Childbirth, 
and  Dobies 

Pregnancy  and  childbirth  is  treated  as  an  "abnormal  condition,"  o 
"medical  problem/'  by  too  many  authorities  In  this  society.  When 
allowed  to  happen  without  "medical"  Interference,  birth  is  typi- 
cally safe,  free  of  fear  and  violence,  and  an  exhilarating  exper- 
ience for  oil  who  participate. 

Immaculate  Deception.-  A  New  Look  at  Woman  and 


Childbirth  in  America. 

Birth  Book 
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played  for  the  motley  assemblage  of  loose 
women,  gamblers,  fancy  men,  harlots, 
pimps,  and  assorted  patrons.  It  seems 
entirely  possible  that  Mance  learned  "Silver 
City  Bound"  during  a  brief  visit  to  Dallas.  If 
not,  then  he  learned  the  song  when  it  was  in 
the  oral  tradition  .  in  circulation  among 
itinerant  musicians.  It  has  been  more  than 
forty  years  since  Blind  Lemmon  was  found 
on  the  bleak  wintered  streets  of  Chicago — 
frozen. 

Lipscomb  carried  this  and  countless 
other  songs  in  his  mind,  long  after  the 
sources  of  the  song  were  obscured  by  the 
jostling  parade  of  time. 


FORMULA 


9/erts  USED  BY  MAN  SINCE  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  TIME  FOR  HIS  WELL  BEING  .  .  .  NOW 
SUNASU  COMBINES  HERBS.  VITAMINS  & 
MINERALS  IN  ONECAREFULLY  BALANCED 
FORMULA  FOR  USE  AS  A  FOOD  SUPPLE- 
MENT. 

Call  524-9505 
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MARCH 

1   Poet's  Workshop 
4   Hemma  Ridge  Mt. 
Boys  —  $1.00 
5-6   David  Rodriguez 

7  Prank  Davis 

8  Zachariah 

11    Hemma  Ridge  Mt. 
Boys  —  $1.00 
12-13   Natalie  Zoe  —  $1.50 

14  Frank  Davis 

15  Poet's  Workshop 
18  -20    Hemma  Ridge  Mt. 

Boys 
21   Frank  Davis 

24  Ron  Waters  Apprecia- 
tion Benefit 

25  To  be  announced 
26-27   Hemma  Ridge  Mt. 

Boys  —  $1.00 

28  Frank  Davis 

29  To  be  announced 


See  Frank  Davis  and  his 
"Daddy  Banjo"  every  Sunday 
evening. 

March.  1976 


The  dance  meters  and  styles  that 
Mance  used  help  as  well  in  establishing  a 
frame  of  reference  for  his  older  style  of 
music.  Some  of  the  popular  dance  steps  of 
his  day  were  the  buzzard  lope,  the  cake 
walk,  the  slow  drag,  the  chicken  wing, 
balling  the  jack,  and  the  two  step. 

Even  the  waltz  has  now  become  unfamiliar 
to  many  young  people.  Mance  observed, 
"they  don't  dance  with  their  legs  no  more. 
They  work  their  bodies.  Just  get  out  there 
and  stomp  and  shake.... You  tell  them  'Let's 
waltz.'  What  they  estimate  on  that  waltz  is 
just  one  beat.  Stomping  and  shaking.  You 
can't  dance  with  the  music  they's  playing 
now.  You  can  just  shake  and  pop  your 
fingers." 


Mance  did  not  relate  positively  to  most 
segments  of  modern  popular  music — black 
or  white.  Like  barrelhouse  pianist  Alex 
Moore,  Mance  was  a  man  who  could  not 
fathom  the  spate  of  big-time  record  stars  or 
the  pop/rock  styles,  "I  call  playing  straight — 
pick  what  you  sing  and  sing  what  you  pick. 
Not  hoot  and  holler  and  wham  on  it  and  sing 
one  thing  while  you're  trying  to  play 
another." 


Today,  if  you  go  to  Nolan  Williams'  Cafe 
in  nearby  Washington-on-the-Brazos,  you 
will  find  tunes  by  James  Brown,  Roberta 
Flack,  Al  Green,  Stevie  Wonder  on  the  juke 
box,  but  you  won't  find  anything  by  Mance 
Lipscomb,  hometown  boy.  The  young 
blacks  are  thankfully  not  familiar  with  the 
excruciating  neo-feudalism  of  the  share- 
cropping  farms.  And  they  don't  care  much 
about  hearing  about  how  it  used  to  be, 
either. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  hardships,  the  endless 
toil,  the  injustice,  and  the  abject  poverty, 
men  like  Mance  Lipscomb  lived,  raised 
families,  played  music,  brought  psycho- 


logical release  for  his  own  people  in  his 
young  years  and  a  musical  education  for 
white  folks  in  later  life.  The  truly  great  can 
always  rise  above  their  immediate 
surroundings. 

When  you  deal  with  music  that  spans  so 
many  decades  of  changing  public  tastes  and 
styles,  you  have  to  be  expecting  the  music  to 
pass  in  and  out  of  vogue. 

What  made  Mance's  music  apropos  and 
enjoyable  to  large  white  audiences,  who  had 
no  real  understanding  of  the  context  of  the 
environment  from  which  the  music  sprang, 
was  that  the  genres  which  composed  his 
style  painted  such  clear  pictures  and 
reflections  of  life  in  the  Brazos  Bottoms.  The 
firmness  of  his  clear-cut  musical  visions, 
because  they  were  so  whole  and  vivid, 
translated  across  the  expansive  cultural  gulf 
between  turn  of  the  century  black  country 
lifestyle  and  sterilized  white  suburban  20th 
centuryisms.  That  is,  white  kids,  who 
sought  him  out  in  his  later  years,  were  aware 
that  Mance  was  part  of  the  key  to  the  past 
and  thus  an  important  cultural  bond  joining 
the  old  with  the  new. 

In  this  age  of  studio-hyped  superstars, 
musical  pretenders,  elaborate  and 
overpowering  back-up  bands,  overamplifi- 
cation  and  complexity,  Mance  stood  in  relief 
as  an  example  of  the  natural  man,  genuinely 
confident  in  his  own  right,  and  as  a  paragon 
of  thoughtful  clarity. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  ironies 
and  paradoxes  inherent  in  the  lives  of 
musicians  such  as  Mance  Lipscomb.  As  I  sat 
in  the  Friendship  Church,  where  Mance's 
funeral  took  place,  I  remembered  that 
Mance  told  me  he  had  been  "turned  out"  of 
the  church  about  fifty  years  ago.  He 
recounted  the  reasons  for  it. 

"They  wouldn't  'low  me  to  play  guitar. 
They  call  that  a  dis-grace.  They  call  that 
sinning — old  blues  sungster.  See,  they 
won't  low  me  in  the  churches  'cause  they 
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say  I  don't  belong  to  the  church.  They  say 
I'm  a  blues  singer." 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  Mance  had 
been  censured  by  the  ministers,  in  the 
eulogy  the  preacher  showed  that  he  was 
aware  of  how  it  was  that  so  many  of  the 
members  of  the  God-fearing  congregation 
were  all  too  familiar  with  Lipscomb's  talents. 
"Folks  have  danced  to  his  music.  They  have 
wore  out  their  shoes." 

Scattered  answering  voices  toned  like 
deep  resonating  bells  in  the  traditional  call 
and  response  pattern,  "MMM-huh.  That's 
true.  Yes,  Lawd." 

In  their  younger  years,  many  of  those 
present  had  walked  country  miles  to  hear 
Mance's  twangy,  essential  style. 

Mance  Lipscomb  died  having  shared 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  treasure  of 
timeless  lore  he  collected  in  his  long,  rich  life. 
If  you  wonder  who  he  affected  in  the  musical 
world,  try  this  experiment.  Listen  to  Bob 
Dylan  singing  "Baby  Let  Me  Follow  You 
Down."  Then  pick  up  volume  6  in  Arhoolie's 
Mance  Lipscomb  series  (Arhoolie  1069)  and 
listen  to  Mance  singing  "Mama,  Let  Me  Lay 
It  on  You."  Eric  von  Schmidt  passed  the 
song  on  to  Dylan  from  Lipscomb's  version. 

If  you  listen  to  Mance's  "Spanish  Flang 
Dang,"  you  can  clearly  hear  the  similarities 
of  style  in  the  work  of  guitarist  John  Fahey. 
The  list  of  modern  musicians  affected  deeply 
by  the  style  of  Mance  and  his  generation  of 
singers  would  be  long  indeed. 

As  I  drove  away  from  Navasota  after  the 
services,  one  particular  song  Mance  often 
did  began  to  run  through  my  mind  in  an  eerie 
way.  The  words  seemed  to  fit  the  way  I  felt 
then  a  little  too  closely  for  comfort. 

What  you  gonna  do  when  death  come  creepin 

in  your  room? 
What  you  gonna  do  when  death  come  creepin 

in  your  room? 
Oh,  my  Law,  oh  my  Lawd,  what  can  I  do? 

If  I  was  a  gambler,  I'd  throw  my  cards  away 
If  I  was  a  gambler,  I'd  throw  my  cards  away 
Oh  my  Law,  oh  my  Lawd,  what  can  I  do? 

I'm  so  glad  I  got  my  religion  in  time 
I'm  so  glad  I  got  my  religion  in  time 
I'm  so  glad  I  got  my  religion  in  time 
Oh,  my  Law,  oh  my  Lawd,  what  shall  I  do? 
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Professional  record  pressing 

available 

Call  for  our 

special  record  package 

this  summer  only 

Come  by  and 
listen  for  yourself 

Open  days  and  nights 
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EVENTS 


Music 


Mon./l 
Tues./2 

Wed./3 


Thurs./4 


Fri./5 


Sat./6 


Sun./7 
Tues./9 

Wed./lO 

Thurs./ll 

Fri./12 


POETS  WORKSHOP/  Old  Quarter 

BURT  WILLS  &  THE  COUNTRY  CADILLACS/  Texas  Opry  House 

CITY  LIMITS/  Corky's 

BURT    WILLS    &    THE    COUNTRY    CADILLACS;    JOHN    VANDIVER/    Texas 

Opry  House 

DON  SANDERS;  ALL  MEAT  TACO  BAND/  Theodores 

CYPRESS  SWAMP  STOMPERS/  Anderson  Fair 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Houlahan's  #2 

TRAVIS/  Damians 

GALACTIC  COWBOY  BAND/  Texas  Opry  House 

DON  SANDERS;  ALL  MEAT  TACO  BAND/  Theodores 

REB  SMITH/  Anderson  Fair 

SANDY  MARES/  Houlahan's  #2 

RICK  CASUAL  &  THE  KITCHEN  BAND/  Greenroom 

TRAVIS/  Damians 

NATALIE  ZOE/  Corky's 

HICKORY  WIND/  High  Noon  mw  n  -^ ,  -  ^        „ 

AMAZING  RHYTHM  ACES;  GALACTIC  COWBOY  BAND/  Texas  Opry  House 

VINCE  VANCE  &  THE  VALIANTS/  Dean  Scott's 

LIEF/  High  Noon 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarterd 

BETH  MOSSEY  BLUES  BAND/  Theodores 

SAM  SADLER  &  THE  STARVATION  ARMY  BAND/  Corky's 

STARCROSS/  Damians 

RICK  CASUAL  &  THE  KITCHEN  BAND/  Greenroom 

SIN  CITY/ Houlahan's  #2  „,„.fc,^,-r  ^        u 

SHIVA'S  HEAD  BAND;  GALACTIC  COWBOY  BAND/  Texas  Opry  House 

VINCE  VANCE  &  THE  VALIANTS/  Dean  Scotts 

TOWNES  VAN  ZANDT/  Houlahan's  #2 

LUCINDA/  Anderson  Fair 

DON  SANDERS/  Jeans  Pub,  St.  Thomas  University 

SAM  SADDLER  &  THE  STARVATION  ARMY  BAND/  High  Noon 

ROOSTER  JUNCTION/  Theodore 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarter 

STARCROSS/  Damians 

RICK  CASUAL  &  THE  KITCHEN  BAND/  Greenroom 

CATFISH  JOHN/  Sunshine  House 

SHIVA'S  HEAD  BAND;  GALACTIC  COWBOY  BAND/  Texas  Opry  House 

VINCE  VANCE  &  THE  VALIANTS/  Dean  Scott's 

TOWNES  VAN  ZANDT/  Houlahan's  #2 

DAVID  RODRIGUEZ/  Old  Quarter 

ROOSTER  JUNCTION/  Theodores 

DON  SANDERS/  Jeans  Pub,  St.  Thomas  University 

KIRK  &  JIM/  Anderson  Fair 

SAM  SADLER  &  THE  STARVATION  ARMY  BAND/  High  Noon 

STARCROSS/  Damians 

CATFISH  JOHN/  Sunshine  House 

RICK  CASUAL  &  THE  KITCHEN  BAND/  Greenroom 

SANDY  MARES/  Houlahan's  #2 

FRANK  DAVIS/  Old  Quarter 

FREDDIE  MCLAINE/  Theodores 

OUR   HERITAGE:   AN   ASSESMENT  OF   200  YEARS  OF   BLACK  AMERICAN 

HISTORY/  Houston  City  Wide  Crusade  Choir;  Music  Hall 

DON  SANDERS/  Anderson  Fair 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Houlahan's  #2 

TRAVIS/  Theodores 

BILL  CADE/  Anderson  Fair 

BIANCA/  Houlahan's  #2 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/  Greenroom 

DAVID  RODRIGUEZ/  Corky's 

TRAVIS/  Theodores 

STEVEN,  FRANCIE,  REB,  &  BILL/  Anderson  Fair 

PHIL  SHANKS  &  THE  PINT  SIZED  COWBOY  SHOW/  Houlahan's  #2 

VINCE  BELL-&  LEVEL  FLIGHT/  Greenroom 

EEZE/  Damians 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarter 

JOHN  VANDIVER  &  RICK  GORDON/  Theodores 

LOUDON  WAINWRIGHT  III/  Liberty  Hall 

ST.  ELMO'S  FIRE  (FORMERLY  WHEATFIELD)/  Dean  Scotts 

VINCE  BELL  &  LEVEL  FLIGHT/  Greenroom 

STEVEN,  FRANCIE,  REB,  &  BILL/  Anderson  Fair 

DON  SANDERS/  Houlahan's  #2 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarter 

LEIF  &  KAREN/  High  Noon 
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JOHN  VANDIVER  &  RICK  GORDON/  Theodores 

EEZE/  Damians 

CATFISH  JOHN/  Sunshine  House 
Sat./13  DAN  FOGELBERG/  Music  Hall 

LOUDON  WAINWRIGHT  HI/  Liberty  Hall 

ST.  ELMO'S  FIRE  (FORMERLY  WHEATFIELD)/  Dean  Scott's 

LARRY  GATLIN  &  DIANE  COLBY/  Texas  Opry  House 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Anderson  Fair 

DON  SANDERS/  Houlahan's  #2 

VINCE  BELL  &  LEVEL  FLIGHT/  Greenroom 

EEZE/  Damians 

CAROLYN  TERRY/  Auction  City;  4214  Main 

NATALIE  ZOE/  Old  Quarter 

SAM  SADDLER  &  THE  STARVATION  ARMY  BAND/  Corky's 

JOHN  VANDIVER  &  RICK  GORDON/  Theodores 

LEIF  &  KAREN/  High  Noon 

CATFISH  JOHN/  Sunshine  House 
Sun./14         LOUDON  WAINWRIGHT  in/  Liberty  Hall 

ST.  ELMO'S  FIRE  (FORMERLY  WHEATFIELD)/  Dean  Scotts 

VINCE  BELL/  Anderson  Fair 

LEIF/  Houlahan's  #2 

DAVID  RODRIGUEZ/  Corky's 

FRANK  DAVIS/  Old  Quarter 
Mon./15       POETS  WORKSHOP/  Old  Quarter 

CITY  LIMITS/  Corky's 
Tues./16       ROCKY  RIVER  BOYS/  Anderson  Fair 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Houlahan's  #2 

TOMMY  BYRD  &  JOHN  ENSEY/  Theodores 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Wed./17       CALICO/  Texas  Opry  House 

RON  WATERS  BENEFIT/  Anderson  Fair 

PHIL  SHANKS/  Houlahan's  #2 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/Greenroom 

MARY  ANNE  PHELPS/  Theodores 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scotfs 
Thurs./18      JERRY  GARCIA  with  KEITH  &  DONNA  GODCHAUX,  KEITH  KREUTZMAN,  JOHN 

KAHN,  &  RON  TUTT/  Liberty  Hall 

BAD  COMPANY;  TEDD  NUGENT/  Coliseum 

B.W.  STEVENSON;  CALICO/  Texas  Opry  House 

MUSKRAT/  Theodores 

BILL  STAINES/  Anderson  Fair 

SIN  CITY/  Houlahan's  #2 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/  Greenroom 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scotfs 

Fri./19  HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA  PRESENTS  MOZART'S  "DON  GIOVANNI"/  Jones 

Hall/  thru  3/26 

JERRY  GARCIA  with  KEITH  &  DONNA  GODCHAUX,  KEITH  KREUTZMAN,  JOHN 

KAHN  &  RON  TUTT/  Liberty  Hall 

WILLIS  ALAN  RAMSEY;  JOHN  VANDIVER/  Texas  Opry  House 

BILL  STAINES/  Anderson  Fair 

ELKIN  &  EILEEN/  Houlahan's  #2 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/  Greenroom 

MUSKRAT/  Theodores 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarter 

DANNY  EPPS  BAND/  High  Noon 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Sat  /20  HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA  PRESENTS  MOZART'S  "DON  GIOVANNI"/  Jones 

Hall 

KPFT  BENEFIT:  "A  NOT  GOING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS  AUCTION"/  Anything  and 

Eveything  auctioned  for  the  benefit  of  KPFT.  If  interested  in  donating  tax  deductible 

merchandise,  call  Marilyn  at  526-3800.  Live  entertainment.  Auction  City,  4714  Main 

Street/  5pm 

WILLIS    ALAN    RAMSEY;    JOHN    VANDIVER/    Texas    Opry    House 

CHICAGO/  Summit 

BILL  STAINES/  Anderson  Fair 

ELKIN  &  EILEEN/  Houlahan's  #2 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/  Greenroom 

MUSKRAT/  Theodores 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarter 

DANNY  EPPS  BAND/  High  Noon 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Sun./21  HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA 

BILL  STAINES/  Anderson  Fair 

BIANCA/  Houlahan's  #2 

FRANK  DAVIS/  Old  Quarter 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Mon./22         HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA/  Jones  Hall 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Tues./23         HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA/  Jones  Hall 

CYPRESS  SWAMP  STOMPERS/  Anderson  Fair 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Houlahan's  #2 

BILL  HAYMES/  Theodores 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Wed./24        HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA/  Jones  Hall 

DONNA  FARGO  &  DAK  TUCKER/  Texas  Opry  House 

SAM  SADLER  &  DOUG  COURTNEY/  Anderson  Fair 

SANDY  MARES/  Houlahan's  #2 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND;  LYNN  LANGHAM/  Greenroom 

BILL  HAYMES/  Theodores 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Thurs./25       HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA/  Jones  Hall 

LYNYRD  SKYNYRD  &  THE  OUTLAWS/Coliseum 

JOE  COCKER;  POINT  BLANK/  Astrohall 

MUDDY  WATERS  BLUES  BAND;  JOHN  HAMMOND/  Liberty  Hall 

CUZ  ADDINGTON/  Anderson  Fair 

PHIL  SHANKS/  Houlahan's  #2 

JOHN  VANDIVER  &  RICK  GORDON/  Greenroom 

ELECTROMAGNETS/  Damians 

LYNN  LANGHAM/  Corky's 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarter 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/  Theodores 

LEIF/  High  Noon 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Fri./26  HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA/  Jones  Hall 

DAVID  ALLEN  COE/  Texas  Opry  House 

MUDDY  WATERS  BLUES  BAND;  JOHN  HAMMOND/  Liberty  Hall 

BOZO  BAKERS  BAND/  High  Noon 

BILL  HAINES/  Anderson  Fair 

DIANE  COLBY/  Houlahan's  #2 

JOHN  VANDIVER;  SAM  SADLER/  Greenroom 

ELECTROMAGNETS/  Damians 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarter 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/  Theodores 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 
Sat./27  MUDDY  WATERS  BLUES  BAND;  JOHN  HAMMOND/  Liberty  Hall 

BILL  HAINES/  Anderson  Fair 

DIANE  COLBY/  Houlahan's  #2 

JOHN  VANDIVER;  SAM  SADLER/  Greenroom 

ELECTROMAGNETS/  Damians 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Old  Quarter 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/  Theodores 

BOZO  BAKERS  BAND/  High  Noon 

ZACHARIAS/  Auction  City;  4714  Main 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 

Please  turn  to  page  17 
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Sun./28 


Mon./29 
Tues./30 


Wed./31 


Continued  from  page  16 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY/  Marc  Soustrat,  Conductor  of  the  London  Symphony  will 

conduct;  Jones  Hall/  thru  3/30 

VINCE  BELL/  Anderson  Fair 

DRAMBUIE/  Houlahan's  #2 

FRANK  DAVIS/  Old  Quarter 

BOZO  BAKERS  BAND/  High  Noon 

DEAN  SCOTT/  Dean  Scott's 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY/  Jones  Hall 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY/  Jones  Hall 

KPFT  BENEFIT/  Anderson  Fair/  8:30  pm 

HEMMA  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS/  Houlahan's  #2 

LYNN  LANGHAM  &  REB  SMITH/  Theodores 

DIXIE  DIESELS/  Texas  Opry  House 

RICK  GORDON/  Anderson  Fair 

BIANCA/  Houlahan's  #2 

MICHAEL  MARCOULIER  BAND/  Greenroom 

SAM  SADLER  &  THE  STARVATION  ARMY  BAND/  Corky's 

ANDRE  MATHEWS  &  REB  SMITH/  Theodores 


Art 


Mon./l 


Fri./12 


Sat./13 


RUSSIAN  ART  &  CULTURE  EXHIBITION;  also  MASTER  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE 
HERMITAGE  &  STATE  RUSSIAN  MUSEUM/  Museum  of  Fine  Art/  thru  March  21 
THE  MOBILE  POSTER  SHOW/  Contemporary  Art  Museum/  thru  March  8 
PAINTINGS  OF  JULIAN  SCHNOBEL/Contemporary  Art  Museum/  thru  March  9 
A  MANDALA  GROUP  INC.  &  THE  CONTEMPORARY  ART  MUSEUM  PRESENTS 
"CYBERNAUT",  AN  EXHIBITION  IN  THREE  PARTS/  showing  thru  March  8: 

INFANT  DREAMS/  Park  Plaza  Hospital 

CARNAL  JOURNEY/  One  Allen  Center 

SPACE  STATIONS/  Johnson  Space  Center 
BODY  SHOW/  Ferndale  Gallery/  Thru  March  14 
BODY  SHOW/  Ferndale  Gallery/  thru  March  14 
PAUL  CAPONIGRO  PHOTO'S/  Cronin  Gallery/  thru  March  30 
MAX  WEBER— Paintings/  Meredith  Long  Gallery/  thru  3-11 
TONY  BASS'  SURREALIST  ETCHINGS/  Marjorie  Kaufman  Gallery/  thru  3/31 
JOAN  MIRO  &  ALEXANDER  CALDER  SHOW/  Hooks-Epstein  Gallery/  thru  3-31 
SCULPTURE  BY  JOHN  WALKER;  Paintings  by  Eila  Park/  Small  Store  Gallery  thru  3-31 
PAINTINGS  BY  CHARLES  ANDERSON/  Esoteric  Art  Center/  thru  3-31 
ENGLISH  MEMORIAL  BRASS  RUBBINGS/  Houston  Public  Library/  thru  3-31 
ART  OF  THE  BOOK/  Houston  Public  Library/  thru  4-30 

KPFT  BENEFIT  ART  SHOW/Mandala  Group  Inc.,  2437^  University  Blvd.  (A  show  of 
studies  that  "Cybernauf'grew  from.  CYBERNAUT  is  currently  being  exhibited  at  NASA, 
Allen  Center,  and  Part  Plaza  Hospital.  Also  to  be  shown  are  works  from  what  will  be  five 
one-person  shows  between  now  and  the  summer.) 

MAURICE  GOLUBOV  PAINTINGS/  Meredith  Long  Gallery/  thru  March 
RECENT  PAINTINGS  BY  WALTER  DARBY  BANNARD  &  RECENT  PAINTINGS  BY 
VINCENT  MARIANI/  Walson  DeNagy  &  Co./  thru  March 

HONEY  BEEMAN:  BLUEPRINTS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS/  Contemporary  Arts 
Museum/  thru  March 

A  TOTAL  ART  EXPERIENCE/  Exhibit  and  sale  by  Southern  and  Southwestern  artists, 

The  Summit/  lla.m.-7p.m.  ($1.50) 

LEWIS    BALTZ    PHOTOGRAPHS:     Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
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7325  SPENCER  HIGHWAY  in  PASADENA 
PHONE  479-9185 


OPEN  7  NIGHTS  A  WEEK 

MONDAYS: 
DISCO  MUSIC 

EVERY  NIGHT 

TUES.  thru  SUNDAY: 

JESSIE  LANKFORD 
&  BAD  MANNERS 

WITH  RONNIE  PARKER 

BEER  WINE 

MIXED  DRINKS    POOL  &  GAMES 


BALCONES 
FAULT 


"Excellent  musicianship  and  taste  for  variety."     Eric 

Gerber,  Houston  Post. 

".  .  .delightfully  outrageous.  .  .calculated  chaos.  .  . 

maddeningly  authentic.  .  ."  Dale  Adamson,  Houston 

Chronicle. 

"Every  word  that  fits  the  print."  Simon  Peter, 

fisherman. 

"Come  see  us."  Balcones  Fai 


APRIL  9  &  10 
TEXAS  OPRY  HOUSE 


'■2? 


See  the  most  outrageous  band  In 

Texas  on  AUSTIN  CITY  LIMITS 
Channel  6\  March  5  at  10:00  p;m. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  BALCONES  FAULT 

SINGLE  "YOU  CAN  DO  IT'  b/w 

"THE  DOCTOR  KNOWS  HIS  BUSINESS' 

ON  ARMADILLO  RECORDS. 
AVAILABLE  ALMOST  EVERYWHERE 


In  Pasadena 
*      4500  Spencer Hwy  9469842  * 

Home  of  the  Stars 

Presents 

Gth  PEE  WEE  KERSHAW 
IP  ASLEEP  AT  THE  WHEEL 

IP  DICK  ALLEN 
4  THE  RIVER  ROAD  BOYS 

20"  CHUBBY  WISE 

27"  CRYSTAL  BALE 

6  flights  a  Week  (Tues.  thru  Sun.) 
Johnny  Lee,  Kenny  Fulton 

s  the  Bayon  City  Beats 

Mixed  Drinks    'Wine     Beer    Food    Games 
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Continued  from  page  17 


Films 


Tues./2 


Wed./3 

Thurs./4 

Fri./5 


Sun./7 


Tues./9 


Wed./lO 

Fri./12 

Sat./13 

Sun./14 
Tues./16 
Wed./ 17 


Thurs./18 
Fri./19 


Sat./20 

Sun./21 
Tues./23 

Wed./24 

Thurs./25 


LITTLE  BIG  MAN/  Pacific  Room  at  1:30  p.m.;  Oberholtzer  Hall,  U.  of  Houston/ 

7:30  and  10  p.m. 

THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  p.m. 

LA  STRADA/  (Fellini)  Ric  Media  Center/  7:30  p.m. 

AL1:  FEAR  IS  THE  SOUL/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  p.m. 

SAVE  THE  TIGER/  Agnes  Arnold  Hall  #1;  U.  of  Houston/  8  p.m. 

THE  THREE  MUSKATEERS/  Hammond  Hall;  Rice  U./  7:30  &  10  p.m. 

KENNETH  ANGER  FILMS:  SCORPIO  RISING.  LUCIFER  RISING,  AND  OTHERS/ 

Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  &  10  p.m. 

THE  HARDER  THEY  COME/  Rice  Media  Center/  midniqht 

THE  IMMORTAL  SWAN/  A  film  of  Anna  Pavlova,  Prima  Ballerina;  Museum  of  Fine  Art/ 

1  &  4  p.m. 

LANCELOT  DU  LAC/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  &  10  p.m. 

DONT  LOOK  NOW/  Pacific  Room  at  1:30  p.m.;  Oberholtzer  Ballroom,  U.  of  Houston/ 

7:30  &  10  p.m. 

ON  THE  WATERFLOW/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  p.m. 

THE  NAKED  NIGHT/  (Bergman)  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  p.m. 

LUDWIG/  (Vixconte)  Kice  Media  Center/  7:30  &  10  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAWN  &  GAITE  PARISIENNE/  Museum  of  Fine  Arts/  1  &  4  p.m. 

THE  ZABRISKIE  POINT/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  &  10  p.m. 

DISCREET  CHARM  OF  THE  BOURGEOISE/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  &  10  p  m 

THE  PLANSMEN/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  and  10  p.m. 

L'AWENTURA/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  p.m. 

HOUSTON  AUDUBON  SOCIETY  FILM:  "WEST  SIDE  STORY:  MEXICO  TO 

ALASKA"/  Music  Hall/  8  p.m. 

Y  HERR  R  RAN  AMOK/  Rice  Media  Center/  8  p.m. 

MONTY  PYTON  &  THE  HOLY  GRAIL/  Hammon  Hall,  Rice  U./  7:30  and  10  p  m 

RED  RIVER/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  and  10  p.m. 

I  AM  CURIOUS  (YELLOW)/  Rice  Media  Center/  Midnight 

PAT  GARRETT  &  BILLY  THE  KID/  (Peckinpaw)  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  and  10  pm 

I  AM  CURJOUS  (YELLOW)/  Rice  Media  Center/  Midnight 

SHOCK/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  and  10  p.m. 

NICHOLAS  AND  ALEXANDRA/  Pacific  Room  at  1:30  p.m.;  Oberholtzer  Hall;  Univer- 
sity of  Houston/  7:30  p.m. 
STAGECOACH/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  p.m. 
THE  LEFT  HANDED  GUN/  Rice  Media  Center/  10  p.m. 
3:10  TO  YUMA/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  and  10  p.m. 

Please  turn  to  page  19 


.PT7TATT. 

m\  RESTAURANT 


WILD  WISCONSIN 
GINSENG 

HERB  CHARTS 

1338  Westheimer  522-3368 


JEWELRY  &  SUCH 

Quality  custom  construction 

J.B.  Kincaid        521-0070 

Sorry,  no  turquoise 


M0O««HT-WnCH  ONE  BLOCK  OTTliOHTH^E 

Now  serving         . 

uppers  to^ 

Thurs.  -  Lasagne  Sat.  -  Bar-B-Que  Chicken 

Fri.  —  Francis  Oregon  Special       Sun.  —  All  American  Roast  Beef 


Sunshine 
Spaghetti 


Mon-  Fri 


$1.75  all  you  can  eat 


ENTERTAINMENT  -  (CLOSED  EVERY  MONDAY  NIGHT) 


6 

7 

9 

10 

11-12 


MARCH 


13 


Cypress  Swamp  Stampers 

Reb  Smith 

Blue  Horizon  with  guest 

Lucinda 
Lucinda  with  guest  Blue 

Horizon 
Kirk  &  Jim 
John  Grimaudo 
Don  Sanders 
Bill  Cade 
Stephen  &  Francie  with 

Bill  Cade  on  base 
Hemma  Ridge  Mountain 

Boys 


14 
16 
17 
18-21 
23 
24 

25 
26-27 
28 
30 
31 


Vince  Bell 

Rocky  River  Boys 

Benefit  for  Ron  Waters 

Bill  Staines 

Cypress  Swamp  Stampers 

Sam  Sadler  with  Doug 

Courtney 
The  Cuz  Addington  Band 
Bill  Haymes 
Vince  Bell 
Benefit  for  KKPFT 
Rick  Gordon  with  Jack 

Sanders 


RON  WATERS 


Help  keep  your  state  rep- 
resentative. Join  Ron  and 
his  friends  for  a  series  of 
fund-raising  rallys  at 
neighborhood  clubs  and 
concert  halls. 


EVENTS  CALENDAR 


Sun.,  Mar  7 
Sun.,  Mar  14 
Wed.,  Mar  17 
Thurs.,  Mar  18 
Sun.,  Mar  21 
Wed.,  Mar  24 
Fri.,  Mar  26 
Sun.,  Mar  28 


Texas  Opry  House 

Texas  Opry  House 

Anderson  Fair 

The  Green  Room 

Liberty  Hall 

The  Old  Quarter 

Just  Marion  &  Lynns 

Texas  Opry  House 


Some  of  the  artists  that  will  be  appearing  are: 
Wheatfield  (St.  Elmo's  Fire),  Dog  Tooth  Violet,  Vince 
Bell  &  Level  Flight,  Bill  Cade,  Steve  and  Franci,  Don 
Sanders,  Mike  Marcoulier,  John  Vandiver,  Kirk  &  Jim, 
Lucille  Cade,  Rocky  River  Boys,  Lucinda  Williams, 
Rooster  Junction,  David  Rodriguez,  and  many  others 


In  his  two  terms  in  Austin,  Ron  Waters  has  fought 
for  a  fair  deal  for  the  people  of  the  Montrose, 
Heights    and   Fourth    Ward  communities. 
Keep  your  representative.  Vote  May  1st 
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Fri./26  SEXTOONS:  AN  EROTIC  KARTOON  KARNFVAL/  Agnes  Arnold  #1,  University  of 

Houston/  8  p.m. 

CHINATOWN/  Hamman  Hall;  Rice  University/  7:30  and  10  p.m. 

CHEYENNE  AUTUMN/  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  and  10  p.m. 
Sat/27  TEXPO/  (Texas  Made  Films)  Rice  Media  Center/  2  and  7:30  p.m. 

Sun/28  BAD  COMPANY/  (Eustache)  Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  and  10  p.m. 

Tues./30  FELUNI'S  AMACORD/  Pacific  Room  at  1:30,  Oberholtzer  Hall  at  7:30;  University 

of  Houston. 

WAR  &  PEACE/  (King  Vidor)  Rice  Media  Center/  3  p.m. 
Wed./31         DUAL  IN  THE  SUN/  (King  Vidor) 

Rice  Media  Center/  7:30  p.m. 

THE  CROWD/  (King  Vidor)  Rice 

Media  Center/  10  p.m. 


SUPPLY 


915  RICHPDND  AVE 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

526-2691 


/TfVT  £ 
IC6 


ARAGON  GALLERY 

527-9910 

Enjoy  the  best-tasting  ice  cream  in 

Houston  in  pleasant  surroundings 

of  fine,  affordable  art. 

RIVER  OAKS  CENTER    1946  W.  Gray 


GO  VEGETARIAN 

All  you  can  eat . .  $2.50 

(Every  Tues.  eve  thru  March) 
at 


Amherst  at  Kirby 
(beer  with  ad) 


25* 


"THIS  AD  IS  DEDICATED  TO  OBSERVERS  OF  LIFE" 

IN  CONCERTTO 


FRI.       SAT.      SUN. 

MARCH  12 -LI- 14 


ARISTA  RECORDING  ARTIST 


WtlNWCIGET  III 

INTRODUCING  A  GREAT  TALENT 

BRYAN  COVERS 

FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA 


THU.      FRI. 

I  MARCH  18- 19 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMERS  FROM  THE  GRATEFUL  DEAD 

<  GARCIA 

with  KEITH  &  DONNA  GODCHAUX, 
RON  TUTT  and  BILL  KREUTZMAN 


THU. 


SAT 


.AN  INTIWTE  EfcEAKFAST  IN       _*_ 
>»  ~TVE  STi \Ju  OF  TU£  N IGHT.  -$? 

^OZMANtELL*Tf^iRVIEW 

ftON™">SKX"  ^V       S^™>  SUN 


1  MARCH  25-26-21  \ 


THE  INTERNATIONALLY  ACCLAIMED 

'    MUDDY    "' 
*  WATERS  ■ 

&  LAND 

ALSO  SPECIAL  GUEST  ON  CAPRICORN  RECORDS 

JOHN  HAAiAiOND 


A  TOTALART 
EXPERIENCE 


TOE  SUMMIT 


Sunday,  March  14 

11am  -7pm 

$1.50 


Exhibitions,  demonstra- 
tions, auction  and  sale  by 
300  premiere  artists  of  the 
South  and  Southwest. 


Featured  demonstrators: 
John  Birdsong,  Fernie 
Parker,  The  Pallettes,  Dick 
Turner,  Ken  Turner 


LIBERTY, 
*    HALL    > 

I6IC  CL1ENEVELT 

(713)  659-1082 

Houston,  Texas 

TICKETS  AT: 
WAREHOUSE  RECORDS  &  TAPES 

1212  WESTHEIMER 
5420  CHIMNEY  ROCK  &  FONDREN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
LIBERTY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


£ 
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This  cowboy  typifies  the  western  ban- 
dito  look  in  leather  chaps,  levi  jacket, 
ragged  beard  and  gold  earrings. 


Photo  by  Judy  Boyce 


Photo  by  Bernardo  Medina 


The  1976 
Salt  Grass 
Trail  Ride 


The  Salt  Grass  Trail  Ride  began  25  years  ago 
when  l.H.  Perry  was  fogbound  in  a  New 
Orleans  airport  and  got  to  talking  with  some 
other  stranded  folks.  They  talked  about 
riding  and  rodeos,  and  the  idea  of  a  trail  ride 
emerged  as  an  idea  to  promote  the  Houston 
Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo. 

Five  riders  went  on  that  first  trail  ride,  and 
later  it  grew  to  a  thousand  riders  at  its  peak. 
Other  trail  rides  spun  off. 

This  year  750  riders  participated  in  the 
jaunt  which  started  near  Bellville,  Texas,  and 
ended  at  an  encampment  in  Memorial  Park. 

Perry  is  trail  boss. 


Trail  Boss  l.H.  Perry,  ex-rodeo 
cowboy  and  veteran  of  22  Salt 
Grass  Trails,  takes  a  break 
supervising  the  750  riders  in  a 
quiet  moment  in  his  tent  on  the 
Bellville  fairgrounds. 


Photos  by 
Judy  Boyce,  and 
Bernardo  Medina 


Cajun  Harney  Dupuis 
from  Breaux  Bridge, 
La.,  converses  with 
other  wagon  bosses 
after  their  Saturday 
meeting. 


Photo  by  Judy  Boyce 


Covered  wagons,  each  representing  a  group  of  from  10-50  riders,  provide  an  air  of  nostalgia  at  the  campsites. 
Hundreds  of  Winnebagoes  and  mobile  homes  also  accompany  the  riders  for  modern  comfort. 


Photo  by  Judy  Boyce 


